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I could kind o” feel him hanker, I could kind o’ hear him 
think, 

An’ we’d come so nigh the animal we didn’t dast to 
wink, 

But I kep’ on a-p’intin’ of the rifle at the deer 

Jest as if I was expectin’ fer to stick it in his ear. 


An’ Philo tetched the gunnel soft an’ shook it with his 
knee; 

I kind o’ felt him nudgin’ an’ a-wishin’ he was me, 

But I kep’ on a-p’intin’ with a foolish kind o’ grin, 

Enjoyin’ all the wickedness that he was holdin’ in. 


An’ of a sudden I could feel a tremble in his feet; 

I knew that he was gettin’ mad an’ fillin’ up with 
heat. 

An’ his blood it kind o’ simmered, but he couldn’t say a 
damn— 

He’d the feelin’s of a panther an’ the quiet of a 
lamb. 


But I only sot a-p’intin’ 
deer 

An’ we snooked along as ca~areful an’ we kep’. a-drawin’ 
near; 

An’ Philo—so deceivin’—as if frozen into rock, 

Was all het up with sinfulness from headgear unto 
sock, 


at the shoulder of the 


An’ his foot come creepin’ for’ards an’ he tetched me 
with his boot 

An’ he whispered low an’ anxious, an’ says he, “ Why 
don’t ye shoot?” 

An’ the buck he see the time had come fer him an’ us to 
part 

An’ he flung the spray as Philo pulled the trigger of his heart. 


He had panthers in his bosom, he had horns upon his 
mind; 


An’ the panthers spit an’ rassled an’ their fur riz up 
behind; 

An’ he gored me with his languidge an’ he clawed me with 
his eye 

’Til I wisht that, when I done him dirt, I hadn’t been so 
nigh. 


He scairt the fish beneath us an’ the birds upon the 
shore 

An’ he spoke of alf his sufferin’ which he couldn’t stan’ no 
more; 

Then he sot an’ thought an’ muttered as he pushed a mile 
er so 

Like a man that’s lost an’ weary on the mountain of 
his woe. 


An’ he eyed me over cur’ous an’ with pity on his 
face 

An’ he seemed to be a sortin’ words to make ’em 
fit the case. 

“Of all the harmless critters that I ever met,” says he, 

“There ain’t not none more harmlesser—my God!—than 
what you be.” 


An’ he added, kind o’ sorrowful, an’ hove a mighty sigh: 

“T’d be ’shamed t’ meet another deer an’ look him in 
the eye. 

God knows a man that p’ints so never orter hev no 
grub, 

What game are you expectin’ fer t’ slaughter with 
a club?” 


An’ I answered with a riddle: “It has head an’ eyes an’ 
feet 

An’ is black an’ white an’ harmless, but a fearful thing to 
meet; 

It’s a long, an’ pesky animal as any in the county 

Can’t ye guess?—I’ve ketched a pome an’ I’Il give ye half 
the bounty.” 
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E was a most 

prepossessing 

young man, 

and at first 

Zz thought 

perhaps he 

was the trav- 

elling agent 
of a book concern 
with an attractive 
bargain to lay be- 
fore me. I do not 
buy many books, 
but as a_ student 
of mankind I am 
much interested in 
book agents, and 
always receive 
these individuals, 
irrespective of sex, 
with all the cordiality at my command. The members of my fam- 
ily for many generations have every one of them interested them- 
selves in some branch of the animal kingdom. Ants were a pas- 
sion with my Uncle George, my great-Aunt Jane was for many 
years the leading authority on crocodiles in the town of her 
residence in western Massachusetts, and I am myself just now 
the president of the Anthropological Society of my native town, 
having been elected to that high office by a narrow margin last 
autumn as the candidate of the Darwinian wing of that erudite 
organization, whose standard-bearer I have been ever since I 




















My eyes lit upon a small placard pasted at 
the side of the front door 


observed well-defined traces of the monkey in the pranks of my : 


children. But of all the branches of investigation offering them- 
selves to the attention of the curious, nothing in the whole human 
organism has so interested me as book agents, and to study them 
and their habits has given me much pleasure. So when this card 
was brought me, 





RICHARD MORTIMER STILES 
General Agent 


U.S. B. C. New York City 











assuming at once that he represented the United States 
Book Concern, and had come to offer me “The Vest Pocket 
Edition of the World’s Best Fiction: or, 10,000 Classics Boiled 
Down to One,” or something of similar value, without at all 
wishing to purchase his wares, I received him. 

“Show him into the library, 
Mary,” I said to the maid—an old 
trick that, for nothing so discour- 
ages a book agent’s ambition to 
sell as to find a huge room in his 
prospective victim’s house well 
stocked with literature of our own 
and other times. “Tell him that 
I will be down in a minute.” 

This message the maid faith- 
fully repeated, I have no doubt, for 
in a moment or two she brought 
back a most astounding reply. 

“The gentleman says he prefers 
to sit in the dining-room,” she 
said. “So I showed him in there 
instead, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said I. “ Well, I 
hope you locked up the silver.” 

“Tt is all in the basket, sir,” she 
answered, evasively. For all I 
knew, the basket might have been 
placed out on the lawn, or on the 
floor directly underneath the vis- 
itor’s nose, but somehow or other 
I cannot bring myself to ask em- 
barrassing questions of servants, 
and so contented myself with 
Mary’s apparent confidence that, 
as far as the silver was concerned, 
all was well. Nevertheless, I cut 
down the small margin of time I 
had allowed myself before going 
to greet him, and hastened below. 
He was examining the plated ware 


Ants were a passion with my Uncle George 
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on the buffet as I entered, and to judge from the look of annoy- 
ance on his brow, something had occurred to displease him. 

“It’s only white metal,” he observed, glancing over his shoulder 
at me, as I stood in the doorway eying him with surprise. “ How 
do you account for that?” 

I was so astonished by the cool impudence of the fellow’s man- 
ner that I did not even think of protesting. 

“Why,” I stammered, apparently admitting instantly his right 
to the information sought, ** I—ah—we—er—we can’t afford solid 
silver for every-day use—I guess.” 

“ But we have information that your silver service is solid—you 
are Mr. Wilberforce Robinson, are you not?” he demanded. 

“T am,” said I, meekly. . 

“Of 397 Belleview Avenue, Phillipsburg?” he continued, after 
referring to a little Russia leather memorandum-book he carried 
in his vest pocket, 

“That’s my address,’ said I, my wonderment increasing mo- 
mentarily. 

“Well, .it’s darn queer,” he observed, scratching his head 
and eying his note-book steadfastly. “In this memorandum 
from Norah Mulvaney—your last waitress—and one of our 
agents—” 

“T remember Norah,” said I, with some enthusiasm. 
the best butlerine we ever had.” 

“ Excuse me—what was that word?” he asked, pricking up his 
ears. 

“ Butlerine,” said I. “It’s a little word of my own, signifying 
a butler of the feminine gender.” 

He smiled so appreciatively that I was again thrown off my 
guard, and choked back the demands for an explanation of his 
singular conduct that were rising up within me. 

“On our books she is just a plain waitress,” said he, bluntly, 
“and, as a rule, she is one of the most reliable on our staff. I 
never knew her to go wrong before, but she reports that you 
possess a solid silver service, King pattern, purchased at Biffany’s 
in 1893, and having an intrinsic bullion value of $785. How about 
that? I find here nothing but a tawdry lot of every-day white- 
metal stuff, that isn’t worth carrying away except for spite. How 
the deuce do you account for the discrepancy?” 

“You don’t suppose for a minute that I’d leave a silver service 
like that lying around loose, do you?” I demanded. 

“ Ah—then you have it? Somewhere?” he persisted. 

“Yes,” said I. “It’s hidden under the roof up in the south 
attic. You perhaps are not aware, Mr. Stiles,” I added, with some 
condescension of manner, “that in spite of very excellent police 
protection, we who live in isolated sections of a suburban town 
must take extra precautions against burglars.” 

“TI suppose so,” said he, repeating the pleasant smile that had 
so won me a moment or two be- 
fore. “And for that reason you 
have stowed the silver service 
away up-stairs under the roof in 
the north attic, where it will be 
comparatively safe.” 

“South attic,’ I corrected. 
“The north attic is plastered, but 
the south is not, and there is a 
place just big enough to hold the 
chest containing our most valued 
silver between the chimney and 
the eaves of the bend in the roof, 
which you will observe as you go 
out relieves the severity of the 
roof-line of the front of my 
house.” 

“A very safe place, I should 
judge. Do you keep anything else 
there?” 

“Oh yes,” said I. “I fancy 
altogether we have about $2300 
worth of silver in that chest— 
counting our extra heavy spoons, 
forks, and knives that we use only 
on state occasions. But—ah—” 
I continued, about to demand an 
explanation of my visitor’s ex- 
traordinary behavior. 

“One moment, please, Mr. Rob- 
inson,” he interrupted, suavely. 
“Before we begin to discuss the 
proposition I have to make to 
you, I wish to go very carefully 
over the situation, We must deal 


“She was 











squarely with each other, and my information may be full or lim- 
ited—I can’t say which without further inquiry, and you happen 
to be the only person whose statements may be regarded as rea- 
sonably exact. Our agents sometimes make serious mistakes, and 
while Miss’ Mulvaney, upon whose report we haye based our opera- 
tions up to this point, is in general most accurate, her failure to 
make any note whatsoever of so important a detail to us as that 
cubby-hole in the attic places her whole statement under sus- 
vicion.” 
pe Naturally,” said I. “But I am_ surprised to find that 
Norah was not accurate. She was a girl who took an unusual in- 
terest in all matters pertaining to our welfare, and of her own 
volition offered to make an inventory of everything we have in 
the house,—not exactly the work you'd expect of a waitress, you 
know,—and by Jove! when she had it done, barring the contents of 
my private safe in the library, which is so arranged as to appear 
on the outside like an edition de luxe of Dryden, there wasn’t an 
item that, as far as I could discover, had not been put down. 
She was a treasure, that girl, and while I don’t blame her for want- 
ing to get married, we were mighty sorry to lose her. Why is 
it that when you do happen to get a first-class maid in every par- 
ticular, and feel that you’re fixed up for life, bang! some chap 
comes along and marries her?” 

“She married, did she?” asked Mr. Stiles, with a recurrence 
of that everlasting smile. 

“Yes,” said I. “Unfortunately for us. About two weeks after 
she’d finished the inventory she gave us notice, with tears in her 
eyes. I think she was almost as sorry to go as we were to have 
her do so.” 

“Oh well, I suppose that perfection which she manifested in 
her work with you was shown with equal force to the lucky dog 
who won her,” suggested Mr. Stiles. 

“To show you how we felt about her,” said I, enthusiastically, 
“the day she left, by Jingo! I called her into the library and hand- 
ed her a check for a hundred dollars to buy a wedding-present 
with.” 

“Very good of you,” said Stiles. “I wish you’d employ me as 
a butler,” he added, with a laugh. “Id get married right off, 
although I already have one very dear little wife at home. But 
about that private safe. Mr. Robinson,—-you say it is ingeniously 
hidden behind a set of Milton. That interests me very much.” 

“ No,—Dryden,” said I. 

“T have a number of valuable papers in my own home at Orange, 
New Jersey, and I’ve been anxiously seeking a method whereby 
their concealment should be made absolute,” said he. “ Your 
scheme seems peculiarly well suited to my requirements.” 

“Come into the other room, and I’ll show it you,” said I. “It 
won’t take a minute, and then we can get down to business.” 

I led the way into the library with a prideful step. I have al- 
ways rather felicitated myself upon my ingenuity, and while, of 
course, the idea of false book-backs to conceal doorways or cup- 
boards in libraries is not at all new, the adaptation of the scheme 
to my needs for a burglar-proof safe was, I ventured fondly to 
hope, all my own. . 

“See that fine crushed Levant morocco Dryden?” said I, indi- 
cating the shelf in the corner. 

“Yes,” said he, walking over to the point to which I had called 
his attention. 

“Well, by simply pressing the P on the word Poems on Vol- 
ume Five thus,” I observed, suiting the action to the word, “the 
whole set swings 
back on _ hinges 
fastened to the 
front cover of Vol- 
ume One, and, 
presto!—you have 
the safe. Inside 
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My great-Aunt Jane was for many years the leading 
authority on crocodiles 


“ Because nobody ever takes Dryden off the shelf these days,” 
I explained. “And so nobody discovers the subterfuge. If it 
were Thackeray or Dickens or Marie Corelli, somebody* might 
want to take out a volume, you see, and then they’d find out the 
set wasn’t real and begin to suspect something.” 

“T am surprised that Norah should have overlooked anything 
so important,” said Stiles, suddenly, with an angry frown and 
shake of his head. “ Didn’t she have charge of this room?” 

“Yes,” said I. “ But no one knows about the safe but my 
wife and myself. Not even the children. She couldn’t be ex- 
pected to put that down.” 

“ Humph!” he sneered. “I am not so sure that that little gift 
of a hundred dollars has not made her unfaithful to her trust.” 

This aspersion upon the character of our faithful Norah an- 
gered me in turn, and I spoke rather sharply. 

“T don’t see what business it is of yours, Mr. Stiles,” I ob- 
served, coldly. “She was our servant, not yours:” 

“That’s as it may be,” said he. “ But let’s to the inventory.” 

And with this, much to my astonishment, he pulled from his 
pocket a carbon copy of the precise document our wonderful but- 
lerine had made for me. 

“Why!” I half cried, half breathed. 
that?” 

“ With the exception of the contents of that safe, Mr. Robin- 
son,” he inquired, ‘‘am I to understand that you recognize in this 
a complete set of the articles of value and otherwise in this 
dwelling?” 

“It is an exact copy of the original which I hold,” said I. 
“But, see here, 
how in_ thunder 
do you happen—” 

“ Have you veri- 
fied the  inven- 
tory?” he demand- 
ed, paying no heed 


“Where did you get 





we keep our fam- 


to my desire to 








ily jewels, and 
such occasional 
bunches of bonds 
as I do not care to 
leave at the office, 
and are received 
too late to put 
away in the safe- 
deposit vaults, 
which close at four 
o'clock. I’ve got 
sixteen steel bonds 
in there now, and 
a lot of trinkets of 
more or less value, 
such as_ brooches, 
necklaces, and 
scarf- pins. No- 
body’d think to 
glance at the backs 
of that innocent- 
looking set of 
poems that behind 
them there often 
rests property 
worth twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Tt’s extremely 


ingenious,” said 
he, toying with the 
spring. “ But why 
Dryden?” 





“It’s hidden under the roof up in the south attic” 


question him. 

“ Casually only. 
I’ve run over it 
only once or twice, 
but, as I told you 
before, my impres- 
sion is that noth- 
ing but the safe 
has escaped her 
eye,” I answered. 
“ But before we go 
any further, I'd 
like to know—” 

“Then we can 
accept it as a 
basis for discus- 
sion,” said Stiles, 
calmly ignoring 
my remark, and 
seating himself at 
my writing-table. 
“As I figure this 
out,” he went on, 
“the contents of 
this house’ are 
worth in the 
neighborhood of 
$13,500—” 

“ Insured for ten 
thousand,” said I. 

“But not all of 
it is easily moved,” 
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he continued. “ There’s the piano and the larger paintings on 
the wall—those would require a van and the service of several 
pretty husky men if we wanted to get ’em out.” 

“Oh—I’m going to move, am 1?” I put in, ‘with a touch of 
sarcasm in my tones. ‘ 

“TI estimate that of actual portable property,” observed my 
visitor, “that could be got out of the house easily and without 
disturbing the inmates, you have about $7500 worth, not count- 
ing the contents of that safe, upon which, judging from what you 
tell me, it is fair to place an average day-to-day value of $7500 
more. In other words, to put it plainly, Mr. Robinson, to a 
moderately active expert in burglary, you represent a possible 
$15,000 investment.” 

“ Oh—indeed,” I gasped. 

“Rather larger than I had supposed,” he continued. 
have you down at your insurance estimate of $10,000.” 

“Oh!” said I, settling back in my chair and smiling. 
see, Mr. Stiles. At last I get at the meaning of your visit. 
want me to take out a policy of insurance against burglars. 
you know, I was beginning to suspect—” 
“ “JT don’t want anything of the sort,” said he, abruptly. 
“There’s no money in that for me. Mr. Robinson. The per- 
centages of an insurance agent aggregate too small a sum in a 
year’s run to tempt me and my friends. Which brings us to 
the point. I represent the United States Burglary Company—” 

“Great Scott!” I cried. ‘“ Another trust?” 

“You can call it a trust if you wish to,” said he, with a 
“There are lots of hard things said about us as 
Why should 


“We 


cynical laugh. 
individuals, without disturbing our equanimity. 
we care how we are characterized as a corporation?” 

“Go on, Mr. Stiles,’ I remarked. “I assure you that I have 
no wish to be impertinent. As a matter of fact, the colossal 
enterprise of your institution interests me hugely. I begin to 
catch a glimpse of what you are after. What is your proposition 
precisely ?” 

“T have been sent here on behalf of the company I represent 
to offer you immunity from thieves for one year for $500,” re- 
plied the imperturbable Stiles. ; 

“Very good of you, I am sure,” said I, gratefully. 
pose I refuse?” oe 

“That is your right, of course,” said he, calmly. “ But it is 
an answer that will put us to a great deal of trouble and you to 
an unnecessary loss. We would rather compromise with you on 
a basis of $500. You see, a number of your possessions would 
be difficult to dispose of without detection, although in the end 
we should be able to work them all off through our regular chan- 
nels of distribution. It is an awkward process melting up a 
silver service so cumbersome as Norah states yours is, and for a 
number of your rare books we should not find a ready market, 
The paintings we should have 
to export to London or 
Paris in order to be safely 
rid of them, and that is an 
expensive operation. More- 
over, as I calculate it, it will 
require the services of at 
least five men and three vis- 
its to get all there is here— 
possibly four, which, as you 
see, multiplies our risk. In 
the end we should manage it, 
but the chances are that some 
of our expert operators would 
be caught, and we _ should, 
equally of course, then lose 


* And sup- 


their services for periods 
varying from five to ten 
years. All this we are anx- 


ious to avoid.” 

“And where do I come 
in?” I demanded. ‘ Looks to 
me as if I should lose either 
way.” 

“That is your misfortune,” 
said he. “It is the penalty 


which always attaches to 
having something to lose. 
But are you not better off 


losing $500 instead of being 
out from $10,000 to $15,000? 
As I see it, Mr. Robinson, we 
are guaranteeing you at least 
$9500 for a year, and possi- 
bly $14,500. That isn’t to be 
sneezed at.” 





“You couldn’t take less?” 
I asked. “Five hundred dol- 


lars is a good deal of money 
these days.” 

“T don’t think so,” said he, 
“but if you will allow me to 
use your telephone for a min- 
ute, 1 shall be very glad to 
ring up headquarters and ask 
the superintendent of this 
division.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 
“There it is in the hall.” 

Stiles walked calmly 
the ’phone and rang. 


to 
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She gave us notice, with tears 


“ Thirty-six-four—two—0—seven, Bronx,” said he, and then he 
waited two or three minutes, and absolute silence reigned, shortly 
to be followed, however, by: 

“ Hello!—is this the U. S. B. C.? . Yes,—Stiles. Is Mr. 
Reardon there? . . . Ask him to step to the ’phone a minute... . 
Reardon, yes. . . . That you, Mr. Reardon? . . Well, this is 
Stiles. I’m on that Robinson job— What? Robinson. 
R-O-B-I-N-S-O-N—Phillipsburg. He seems a little startled, 
but is willing to talk. Thinks five is too much. Can we shave it 
a trifle? ... What? ... Well, it’s fairly good stuff, but not easy to 
move, and I think we’d be three or four years working some of it 
off... . Yes, he has a small safe. ... What? ... It might, but no 
dynamite would be needed. . . . What? ... Say that again. ... 
Four hundred dollars C. O. D.—that it? All right. Thank you, 
... What?...Oh!— Pretty well, thank you, but he’s teething, 
and you know how hard it is to keep ’em well during the second 
summer. ... / All right. Good-by. ... Ring off, Central.” 

Hanging up the receiver, Stiles returned. 

“The superintendent of the Westchester division, in view of all 
the circumstances, Mr. Robinson,” he said, as he sat down beside 
me, “will allow you a hundred dollars discount. Four hundred 
dollars, C. O. D., will be satisfactory to us.” 

“ That’s quite a saving,” said I. “ But how about the C. O. D. 
business? I haven’t four bundred dollars in the house. Besides, 
what in thunder do you deliver?” 

“The company’s receipt,” replied Stiles, promptly. “As for 
the cash, of course a check on your bank here in town will suffice. 
You’re good for it. You have at present in the Seventeenth Na- 
tional Bank of Phillipsburg, exclusive of outstanding checks, a 
balance of $1236 43. 1 found that out yesterday before coming 
here, by writing a note in your name to the cashier, and getting 
an answer by messenger.” 

“Gracious! but you have a system,” I cried. 

“We have to have,” he answered. “It’s an intricate business.” 

“Well, Stiles,” said I, pulling myself together, and eying him 
steadfastly, “I’ve half a mind to have you arrested for blackmail, 
but I sha’n’t. You are too interesting an individual. I have de- 
cided instead to have you searched first, lest you shall already have 
acquired some of my property, and then thrown out by my hired 
man to practise your nefarious tricks upon other less wary per- 
sons than myself.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Stiles. “Thrown out, eh? That’s mighty 
good, but the system still works, Mr. Robinson. Your hired man, 
Mike, is on our pay-roll just as Norah was. You won’t gain any- 
thing by summoning him. Why, honestly, Robinson, if Mike were 
to come in here now, between us we should overpower you and rifle 
that pretty little poem of a safe over there before you could turn 
around. I think really, considering those sixteen steel bonds you 
say you have locked up there, you’d better let me have a check 
for $400 and settle things 
amicably.” 

I sank back in my chair 
overcome. Truly I was in a 
grave predicament. Every- 
body was away except Mary, 
the housemaid; and Mike, 
like the treasured Norah, was 
but a broken reed to my lean- 
ing—nay, worse, a_ possible 
instrument of aggressive at- 
tack in the hands of this in- 
corporation of the sons of Ali 
Baba. I was, indeed, in par- 
lous condition, I thought, 
when, suddenly, the solution 
of all my difficulties flashed 
across my mind. Strange 
that I had not thought of it 
before. Comply with his de- 
mands, of course. Give him 
the check, and then stop pay- 
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ment on it by ’phone. Sim- 
plicity itself. I laughed in- 
wardly at the ease with 
which I should circumvent 
him. 

“All right, Mr. Stiles,” 


said I, with an outward show 
of reluctance. “I’m beaten. 
You win. Your arguments 
are convincing. To whose or- 
der shall I make the ch ck 
payable, the United States 
Burglary Company?” 

“No,” said he. “To me 
personally. Richard Morti- 
mer Stiles, agent. It is the 
rule of the company.” 

“Very good,” I observed, 
and immediately sat down at 
my desk and drew the check 
as requested. When it was 

\ signed I rose and handed it 
\ to him with all the courtesy 
at my command. 

\ “Thank you,” said Stiles, 
j \ making out a receipt upon a 
: blank form which he carried 
in his pocket. ‘“ Now one 


in her eyes more favor, Mr. Robinson. I 






















will endorse this, and I want you to endorse my signature—the 
bank may require an identification—indeed, you might write a lit- 
tle note of the latter order to the paying-teller. It is a formality 
that may save me a little trouble.” 

“Why, of course; anything to oblige you and your most con- 
siderate company,” I assented, delighted at the very simplicity 
of my scheme for landing the fellow in the net of justice, he mean- 
while being so entirely unsuspecting. “I'll give you letters of 
introduction to all our first families, too, if you wish. I'll write 
a testimonial for your company to print if you say the word. 
Something like: ‘Gentlemen,—Two years ago I was introduced by 
the agent of the U. S. B. ©. to use the burglars furnished by 
your company, and have found them so satisfactory that since 
that time I have used no others. I heartily recommend the U. 
S. B. C. system of robbery to all who may need service of that 
kind. It is the best in the market!’ Eh, Stiles? How would 
that do?” 

“Virst rate if we advertised,’ said he. “ But we don’t. We 
find the personal appeal is so much more effective. Don’t you 
see, I’ve got $400 out of you in twenty-five minutes, although en- 
tirely unknown, and coming to you unrecommended. What’s the 
use of advertising when yeu can do business like that?” 

“None,” I remarked, as I finished the note of identification to 
the paying-teller, and sealed it with my own signet-ring, which 
I knew the man at the bank would recognize. ‘ Advertising 
would be a sheer waste of money. And now, Stiles, have a cigar, 


won't you?” I 
added, offering 
him a weed. 

“No, thank 
you,” said he. 
“When I was a 
boy I promised 
my mother 
would nhever 


smoke, and while 
she is long since 
deceased, I have 
never broken my 
word. You’ are 
very good, Mr. 
Robinson, and I 
thank you for your 
courtesy. I wish 
all our customers 
were like you.” 
With that we 
shook hands, and 
Mr. Richard 
Mortimer Stiles 
passed out of the 
house. I watched 
him through the 
window, noted 
that he paused 
and tinkered a 
few moments with 
the front door, 
and followed him 
with my eye as he 
walked across the 
fields to the trol- 
ley-road, where he 
bearded the first 
car to come along. 





“Poor devil!” 
said I. “ Such 
effrontery and 
cleverness deserve 


a better fate, but I can’t afford to pay $400 for sentiment, so 
here goes.” 

I walked in leisurely fashion to the telephone, turned the crank, 
and waited a moment. There was no answer. I gave the crank 
another twist, and again waited an appreciable length of time, 
but with no better result. 

“Great Lord!” I ejaculated. 
service—” 

And then my eye rested upon the wires, and what I saw there 
sent my heart bounding to the very depths of my boots. That 
infernal agent of the U. S. B. C. had cut the wires, and the 
nearest other point of telephonic communication was at Tommy 
Henderson’s house, ten minutes’ rapid walking from my door. As I 
figured the situation, Stiles, on the most favorable calculation to 
myself, had two minutes’ margin in which to cash that infernal 
check, but still there was a chance that I might anticipate him, 
and I struggled hard to avail myself of it. Putting on my hat, I 
rushed madly out of the house and up the road to Henderson’s 


“ At the very time I want quick 


place. To say that I made record time is putting it mildly but 
truthfully. Barely six minutes had elapsed from the time I left 


the house until I reached Henderson’s. His front door was wide 
open, and with no ceremony whatsoever I ran to the ’phone. But, 
alas! fortune was not on my side. Miss Sarah Henderson held 
the wire exchanging gossip with her friend Miss Janette Perkins, 
and by the time I had explained my errand and secured possession 
of the ’phone that accursed Stiles should have reached the bank. 
Nevertheless, I made a try for it, and, much to my joy, secured an 
instant connection, whereupon the following colloquy ensued: 
“Hello!” I said. “This the Seventeenth National?” 
“ Who’s this?” 
*Is this the Seventeenth National Bank?” 
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The chances are that one of our expert operators would be caught 


* ¥oa.” 

“ Well, this is Mr. Robinson.” 

“Mr. Who?” 

“Robinson. For heaven’s sake, man, don’t delay.” 

“Mr. Thompson?” 

“* No,—confound you!—Robinson.” 

“ What’s the first letter?” 

* R—R—R-O-B-I-N-S-O-N.” 

“ Oh,—Robinson. What can we do for you this morning, Mr. 
Robinson ?” 

“T want payment stopped on check 31296, which will be pre- 
sented to you—” 

“Please repeat that, Mr. Robinson. The trolley-car is just 
passing, and it makes such a beastly buzzing sound—” 

“T want you to stop payment on check No. 31296—” 

“ Just wait a minute, Mr. Robinson, while I get a piece of paper 
to write that—” 

“For heaven’s sake,” I roared, “ remember it without the paper— 
there isn’t a minute to spare.” 

But it was useless. The man had gone, and I was held up a 
full two minutes. 

“Now what is that number?” came the voice, pleasantly, over 
the wire. 

** 31296,” I shouted. “ Drawn to—” 

“312 what?—oh— Excuse me a minute, Mr. Robinson. There’s 
a gentleman here wishes to talk to you a moment. He says 
he’s in a_ great 
hurry.” 

“* Deuce take the 
gentleman,” I be- 
gan, “E don’t 
want—” 

And then, before 
I had half a 
chance to protest, 
another _ voice 
came over that 
blistering wire. 

“HGire!” st 
said. “Ts that 
you, Robinson?” 

“Yes,—but 
please wait—” I 
began. 

“Well, this is 
Stiles, old man. I 
wanted to thank 
you again for 
your courtesy be- 
fore leaving town. 
They’ve cashed 
the check all 
right. Your letter 
of introduction 
did the business. 
Thought you’d 
like to know. 
Good-by.” 

And with that 
the scoundrel hung 
up the automatic 
receiver, and the 
connection was off! 

I wandered sad- 
ly back to my 
house, raging in- 
wardly, and utter- 
ly broken in con- 
ceit with myself. 

“Four hundred dollars, and for what!” I moaned, as I came 
to my own dwelling; and then, as if in answer to my question, my 
eyes lit upon a small placard pasted at the side of the front door, 
on which was printed in an oval, surrounding an ornamental de- 
sign, five outstretched hands plunging into a chest of jewels: 








HANDS OFF! 


THIS HOUSE IS UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF 
THE UNITED STATES BURGLARY COMPANY 


CARRINGTON REARDON, Manager 











In my rage I tore the thing from the door and stamped it to 
shreds beneath my feet. 

“T won’t have your protection—I don’t want it,” I roared, and 
it was the truth, for my keenest desire now was to have my house 
burglarized. In the attainment of this ambition is bound up my 
future happiness, for it is my only chance for revenge, since, un- 
less some member of the thieving fraternity comes my way, I 
shall never have the opportunity to fill him up with a select assort- 
ment of 32-calibre bullets, which I have always in readiness for 
the hour of his approach. 

Unfortunately in this aspect of the case, Stiles has kept his 
promise, for never a midnight marauder has entered my dwelling 
since that evil day—uniless it be that our cook, or Mike’s successor, 
has embarked upon that profession like that shattered ideal of our 
domestic life, Miss Norah Mulvaney, the advance agent of Mr. 
Richard Mortimer Stiles. 


























































































IME, and the funeral of Time, alas!—and the 
Old Year’s passing-bell! Whistles from city 
and river, deep horns sounding from the foggy 
docks; and under my window a voice and a 
song;—ah! that young voice in the street 
below calling me through the falling snow! 


*” * * * * 


If it be true that Time makes all hurts 
well, I do not know;—and a thousand years 
in Thy sight is but as yesterday when it is 
passed, and as a watch in the night;—a 
And this also is true; the flames of love make hot 





thousand years! 
the furnace of Abaddon. 


* * * * * * * 


We were in the gallery as usual, Geraldine and I—the gallery 
where the carpets of the East were hung along the shadowy walls. 
For lately it was my pleasure to acquire rare rugs, and it was 
my profession to furnish expert opinion upon the age and origin 
of Oriental carpets, and to read and interpret the histories of 
forgotten emperors and the mysteries of long-forgotten gods from 
the colors and intricate flowery labyrinths tied in silk or wool to 
the warps of some dead sultan’s lustrous tapestry. 

Here in the long sky-gallery hung my own rugs against the 
arabesque incrusted-ivory panels,—Tabriz, Shiraz, Sehna, and 
Saruk,—a sombre blaze of color shot with fire,—all rare, some 
priceless ;—Turkish Kulah, softly silky as a golden lion’s hide, 
Persian Sehna, shimmering with rose and violet lights, fiercely 
brilliant rugs from Samarkand, superbly flowered, secreting deep 
in every floral thicket traceries of the ancient Mongol conqueror ; 
—Feraghans glowing like jewel-sewn velvets set with the Herati 
and the lotus—symbols of Egypt or of China, as you please to in- 
terpret the oldest pattern in the world. 

Far in the gallery’s amber-tinted gloom the red of Ispahan 
dominated, subduing fiery vistas to smouldering harmony through 
which, like a vast sapphire set in opals, glimmered the superb 
lost Persian blue. 

There was one other rug, an Eighur, the famous so-called 
“ Babilu,” or “Carpet of Belshazzar”; but it hung alone in im- 
perial magnificence behind the locked doors of a marble room, 
which it seemed to fill with a soft lustre of its own, radiating 
from the mystic “Tree of Heaven” woven in its centre. 


* * * * * * * 


We were, as I say, in this gallery: Geraldine poring over an 
illuminated volume on cuneiform inscriptions, I, with pad and 
pencil, idly shifting and reshifting the Kufic key to the an- 
cient cipher, which always left me stranded where I had _ be- 
gun with the stately repetition: 


“King of Kings— 
King of Kings— 
King of Kings—” 


As for Westover, my cousin, he was, as usual, in the laboratory 
fussing with his venomous extracts—an occupation which, to 
my dismay, he had taken up within the year, working, as he ex- 
plained, on the theory that every poison has its antidote. Yet it 
seemed to me that he was more anxious to invent some new and 
subtle toxic than to devise the remedy. 

From where I sat I could not see him, but the crystalline tinkle 
of his glass retorts and bottles distracted my attention from the 
pencilled calculations. Without moving my head, I glanced across 
the room at Geraldine. She looked up immediately, raising her 
level eyebrows in mute inquiry as though I had moved or spoken; 
then, realizing that I had not, she bent above the book once more, 
the warm color stealing to her ci:eeks. 

Within the year a wordless intimacy had grown up _ between 
us:—we never understood it, never acknowledged it, and at times 
it disconcerted us, 


* DFaAven - 


) by RoBerr-W: CHAMBERS 


. I sat silent, tracing with my pencil series after 

rors series of futile Kufic combinations with the 

y) cuneiforms, but ever the first turn of the ancient 
key creaked in my ears, 


“King of Kings— 
re re k ” 
King of Kings— 


until the triverbal reiteration wore on my nerves. 

Geraldine leaned back abruptly, closing her book. 

“T’m tired and nervous,” she said. “ You may wear out your 
eyes and temper if you choose—and you’re doing the latter, for 
I’m as restless as an eel. Besides, I’m lonely, and I’m going back 
to the East—if you'll come too.” 

I laughed, understanding what she meant by the 

“ Will you come with me?” she insisted. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ whenever you are ready.” 

She sprang to her feet, scattering the illuminated pages over 
the floor, and stood an instant facing me, tall, dark-eyed, smiling, 
brushing back the lustrous hair from her cheeks. 

“Where is Jim?” she asked—although we both knew. 

“In the laboratory,” I replied, mechanically. 

Still busy with her hair, she regarded me dreamily out of those 
dark, sweet eyes of hers. 

“It would be wonderful,” she mused, “if Jim should find an 
antidote to death; but I wish it were not necessary to kill so 
many little helpless creatures. Did you hear that pitiful sound in 
there yesterday? Was it something he was killing?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. And after a silence, “ What are you 
going to do?” 

She shook her head vaguely and leaned against the window, 
looking out into the rain. 

“ Shall we go back to our inscriptions?” I suggested. 

She shook her head again. After a while she turned away from 
the window, stifling a dainty yawn, and stretched out, languidly 
straightening up to the full height of her young body. 

“T feel stupid,” she said; “I’m tired of cryptograms and the 
pages of dusty books. I’m tired of the rain, too. The languor 
of April is in me. I’m homesick for lands I never knew. So come 
back to the East with me, Dick.” 

She held out her hand to me with a confident little smile; and 
knowing what she meant, I acquiesced in her caprice, and con- 
ducted her solemnly to the piano, leaving her before it. 

She stood there for a space, musing, her lovely head bent; then, 
still standing, she struck a sequence of chords—chords pulsating 
with color; and through them flashed strange little trills like 
threads of tinsel. 

“This is an Eighur carpet I am dreaming of,” she murmured, 
as the music swelled, glowing as tints and hues glow in the old 
dyes of the East. 

Wave on wave of color seemed to spread from the keys under 
her fingers; she looked back at me over her shoulder with a warn- 
ing nod. 

“T shall begin to weave very soon. 
appear and frighten me for a moment,—but I shall finish. 
I am at the loom.” 

Seating herself, she developed out of the flowing, sombre har- 
mony a monotonous minor theme, suddenly checked by a distant 
rattle like the clatter of nomad lances on painted stirrups ;—then 
she picked up the thread of the melody again, dropped it, breath- 
less for a moment’s quivering silence, resumed it, twisting it into 
delicate arabesques, threading it across the dull, rich harmonies, 
at first slowly, then faster, faster, swift as the flying fingers of 
a nomad maid tying fretted silver in a Ghiordes knot. The 
whirring tempo was the cadence of the loom; soft feathery notes 
flew like carded wool; thicker, duller, softer grew the fabric, dense, 
silky, heavily lustrous. 

Suddenly she broke the thread off short, the whole fabric fall- 
ing with a muffled shock. 

“Why did you do that?” I demanded, wrathfully. 

“The rug is woven; the weaver is dead,” she said. 

“Oh, go on, Geraldine,” I insisted; “don’t stop half-way in a 
thing like that. It’s the East—it’s the real East, I tell you. 
How you do it—you who have never seen the East—Heaven only 
knows.” 


“ Kast.” 


Khiounnou horsemen may 
Listen! 


“U Allah Aalem,” she murmured; “it’s in me.” Then 
she looked back at me, laughing. “Centuries ago you and I 


heard that music along the Arax,—or I sang it among the 
Tcherkess roses for you, perhaps—perhaps in the gardens of 
Trebizond.” 

“That might explain it,’ I said, gravely. Lately she had 
found pleasure in a fancy that she and I had lived together in 
the East, centuries since, and that we were soon to return forever. 




















“You and I,” she mused, touching the keys lightly,—‘ and 
Jim, of course,” she added. 

“ Of course,” [ said. 

She dropped her head, striking chord on chord with nervous pre- 
cision; and hanging in the wake of every ringing harmony a frail 
melody floated like the Chinese cloud-band in a Kirman tapestry. 

“What's that air?” I asked, fascinated. 

“T don’t know; it sounds pagan, doesn’t it?—like the wicked 
beauty of Babylon. Do you hear how it beats on and on like the 
rhythm of naked feet—little delicate naked feet ablaze with 
vems—the feet of Herodiade perhaps—thud—thud—tching !—don’t 
you hear them, Dick? And now listen to those silky, flowery 
irills!’ They’re Asiatic; ancient Cathay is awaking,—camel-bells 
in the hazar of the Golden Emperor! Hark!—now you hear 
trumpets, don’t you? Well, of course that must be the Mongols 
marching with the Prince of the Vanguard. Hark! How sav- 
agely the brutal Afghan theme breaks in with its fierce trampling 
and the staccato echo of Tekke drums! It’s frightening me out 
of the East. I think we had better come home, Dick,” she added, 
mischievously running into the latest popular street-song. 

“How on earth could you do that!” L exclaimed, wrathfully. 
“You’re a futile mixture of feather-brain and genius!” 

But where was the genius hidden under that laughing and ex- 
quisite mask confronting me? Suddenly the delicate mask became 
erave. 

“Let me laugh when I can, Dick,” she said. 
I laugh.” 

I was silent. 

“Of course you may be horrid if you choose,” she observed, 
with a shrug, running a brilliantly inane series of trills from end 
to end of the keyboard. “ But it’s no use scolding, for I won’t 
study, I won’t compose, I won’t ‘ try to do something,’ and I won’t 
be serious. I’m shallow, I’m frivolous, I’ve the soul of a Trebizond 
dancing-girl, and I like it. Now what are you going to do?” 

“Tm going out,” I said, ungraciously. 

“ Oh—alone?” 

“Not if you'll come. It’s stopped raining. Will you come? 
Oh, get your hat, Geraldine, and stop that torment of idiotic 
trills!” 

“Tf Jim doesn’t mind, I think [’ll go and sit in the laboratory 
with him,” she observed, carelessly. 

I looked at her without comment. 

“T have a curious idea,” she continued, ‘that he might like to 
have me around to-day while he is working.” 

I stared at her, but there was no bitterness in her tranquil 
smile as she leaned forward, resting her elbows on the polished 
rosewood case. 

“Se I won’t go with you, Dick,” she said, slowly. 


“It is not often 
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which within the 
Mute, motion- 


One of those intervals of restless silence, 
year we had learned to dread, menaced us now. 
less, I watched the soft color deepening in her face, then, impa- 


tient, roused myself and walked over to the laboratory. West- 
over looked up as I pushed aside the screen. 

“Will you drive with us?” I asked. ‘The sun’s out.” 

He declined, peering at me through his glass mask. 

“Come on, Jim,” I urged. “ You’ve inhaled enough poison for 
one day. Take off your mask and wash your hands and drive us 
out to High Bridge. Ill telephone to the stable if you say the 
word, and they'll hook up the new four. Is it a go?” 

“No,” he said, coldly, and turned on his heel, lifting a test- 
tube to the light. 

He was more taciturn and a trifle uglier than usual. I watched 
him for a moment warming the test-tube over a burner, then with- 
out further parley replaced the screen, closed the double glass 
doors, and walked back to Geraldine. 

“ Doesn’t Jim care to come?” she asked. 

I said that her husband appeared to be absorbed in his work. 

“Very well,” she said, with airy composure; “trot along, 
Dicky,—and if you see a bunch of jonquils growing on Fifth 
Avenue, you may pick them for me—or for that pretty girl you 
met at Lakewood—” 

“Tl send you a bunch as big as a bushel. 

“A bushel of flowers is as compromising as a declaration,” she 
said. ‘ Send them to her.” 

“ There’s only one way to settle it,” I said; “ I'll send them to 
the loveliest girl in the world—shall I?” 

She assented, laughing uncertainly. 

“T think I'll pay Jim a little call,” she said, rising from the 
piano and walking slowly toward the laboratory. 

A few moments later as I passed down the broad stairway I 
heard Westover’s penetrating voice: “ Let that glass tube alone, 
Geraldine! Why the devii can’t you keep your hands off things 
when you come in here?” 

I lingered for a while in the hallway, thinking that she might 
change her mind and come down, for she had left the laboratory 
to her husband, and I heard her moving about in her own apart- 
ment. She did not come, and after a little while I left the house, 
a sense of apprehension depressing me. 


” 


* * * * * * ~ 


The asphalt of Fifth Avenue was still wet with the first warm 
rain of April, but the sun glittered on window and pavement and 
flashed along the polished panels of carriages crowding the avenue 
from curb to curb. A breath of spring had set the sparrows chat- 
tering and chirking; the movement of the throng, the bright gowns, 
the fresh faces of young girls, and the endless facades of glass re- 



















































































































flecting it all were pleasant to me—a man sensitive to impres- 
sions. 

And so in the pale sunshine I sauntered on through the throng, 
now idling curiously by some shop window whither a display of 
jewels or curios attracted me, now strolling on again content 
with the soft color in sky and sunlight. 

I found a florist whose shop windows were filled with thickets 
of fragrant, fragile spring flowers; and every little scented blos- 
som that I touched, choosing the freshest, nodded to the voice- 
less cadence of a name repeated,—and: “ Geraldine! Geraldine!” 
they nodded, so confidently, so sweetly, that what was I. to do 
but send them to her? 

And so I sauntered on again, threading the throng, half minded 
to turn back, yet ever tempted on by idleness, until above me the 
twin spires of the cathedral glimmered, all silvered in the shim- 
mering blue. 

Halting, undecided, I presently became aware of an old man, 
his withered hands crossed before him, standing quite patiently 
under the cathedral terrace. Before him on the sidewalk rested 
a basket draped with a brilliant rug or two and heaped with 
tawdry rubbish—scarlet fezzes, slippers of spangled leather, tas- 
selled charms of gilt, flimsy striped fabrics—all the worthless 
flummery known as “ Oriental ” to the good peoples of the West. 

Few stopped to look; no one bought. As I passed him his 
dimmed gaze met mine; all the wistfulness of the very poor, all 
the mystery of the very, very old, was in his eyes. Moved by im- 
pulse, perhaps, I spoke to him in a low voice, using the Turkish 
language. 

A dull animation came into his misty eyes. 

“ Allahou Ekber,” he muttered, in a trembling voice; “it is 
sweet to hear your words, my son.” 

“ Mussulman,” I said, “who are you who recite the Tekbir 
here under the spires of a Roman church?” 

“Ts there harm in bearing witness to the glory of God here 
under the minarets of your cathedral?” he asked, humbly. 

“Spire and minaret are one to Him,” I said. ‘“ Who are you, 
Mussulman?” 

““My name is Khassar,” he said; “my nation Eighur; my Iort 
is the Issig-Kul; Baion-Aoul my clan. I am an Eighur Turk, 
a Khodja; and I am able to write the Turkish language in Arabic 
and in Eighur-Mongol characters.” 

“ Reverend father,” I said, full of astonishment and pity, “ how 
should a Khodja of the Baian-Aoul come to this? Even the 
Tekrin horseman halts at the sea.” 

“It is written,” he said, feebly, “that we belong to God and 
we return to Him.” 

Troubled, I stood there on the sidewalk, oblivious of the knot 
of idlers around us, curious to hear two men so different con- 
versing in a common tongue. 

I wished to give him something, yet did not venture to hu- 
miliate him without pretence of buying. 

“ Here is my card,” I said, “on which is written my name and 
where I live. Bring me these rugs to-night, ata. I wish to buy.” 

“You do not desire them,” he said, shaking his head. “ You 
know the East; you understand these rugs; you know they are 
worthless, acid-washed, singed, rubbed with pumice, smoked,— 
every vile Armenian practice used! You know the dyes are ani- 
line; that they are loosely tied, hastily and flimsily woven by 
Armenian dogs and sons of dogs. You mean kindness; you have 
done me enough by speaking to me.” 

He passed his trembling hand over his ragged beard. 

“You who know carpets and love them,” he quavered; “ listen 
attentively. I have a strip to show—not here—but I could 
bring it.” 

“ Bring it,” I said, gently. 

He fumbled in the pocket of his tattered coat and presently 
brought to light a scrap of paper on which was scrawled some 
Persian characters. 

“Tt is such a carpet as I have never seen,” he said; “there is 
nothing in our history or our traditions to teach us the meaning 
of this carpet—nothing save that it is an Eighur rug inscribed 
in Persian and in an unknown script. I have traced the char- 
acters in a single cartouche. Read, my son.” 

And I read, translating freely: 


“Ten thousand thousand stars shine down on Babylon. The 
desert well reflects but one.” 


“T will bring the carpet,” he said, after a silence. “I do not 
know its value; it has no beauty any longer; only the ghost of 
ancient splendor remains in the thin knots clinging to warp and 
weft. And it is old, my son, older than tradition. Upon it there 
is not one sign to teach us the mystery of its meaning.” 

He peered at me with his old, sad eyes, earnestly. 

“T will bring it,’ he said. “Go with Ali, thou fair comrade 
of Hassan.” 

“May the Blessed Companions intervene for you,” IT said. 

And so we parted, gravely and with circumstance, I to stroll 
homeward, touched, musing curiously upon this carpet of which a 
nomad Mussulman could make nothing. The Persian verse from 
the cartouche interested me too, the refrain lingering persistent- 
ly in my memory: 


“Ten thousand thousand stars shine down on Babylon. The 
desert well reflects but one.” 


Never before, save on the imperial carpet. known as Belshazzar’s 
Rug, had IT encountered any inscription mentioning Babylon. So, 
at the first glance, the nomad’s rug should have some value. But 
speculation was futile—surely I ought to have learned that if 
unnumbered disappointments could teach me anything. 
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Thinking of these things, I passed along the noble avenue, re- 
tracing my steps to the big dusky house standing alone, with two 
old trees to guard it—relics, like the mansion, of the great city’s 
infancy—the last old dwelling left marooned amid the arid wastes 
of commerce. Here my cousin and his wife lived with me in 
winter; I with them at their Lenox home in summer. 

A brougham or two at the ‘curb before the house warned me of 
clients waiting or of visitors for Geraldine,—doubtless the latter, 
for it was now past five. 

Under the circumstances I went in to second Geraldine—for 
Westover never troubled himself to be civil to her friends. 

There were people there, and tea,—and a pretty wordless wel- 
come from Geraldine. 

The violet-tinted April dusk brought candle-light; people went 
away and others came; then, one by one. they left, and we were 
alone, Geraldine and I—and the new moon shining through the 
frail curtains. For a long time we talked together, aimlessly, 
of this and that which mattered nothing to anybody. A maid 
entered to draw the curtains. When she left, Geraldine laughed 
and picked up a cluster of yellow jonquils. 

“Your courage failed you, after all,” she said; “the loveliest 
woman in the world must go without my flowers to-night.” 

“She has them,” I retorted. 

“Do you mean me, Dick?” she said, under her breath. 

“ Did you doubt it?” 

She bowed her head. Silence, ever waiting to ensnare us, crept 
like a shadow in between us. ‘nd I would not have it. 

“And old man is to bring a rug to-night,” I said, abruptly. 

Geraldine stirred in her armchair, repeating in a low voice: 


“Ten thousand thousand stars shine down on Babylon: The 
desert well reflects but one. Abaddon none.” 


Bolt upright-in my chair I listened, incredulous of my own ears. 

“Where on earth did you hear that?” I demanded. 

“T read it on Belshazzar’s Rug in cuneiform with the Kufic 
key,” she answered, watching me. 

* You—all alone—interpreted that?” I asked, astounded. 

“Yes. It is the cuneiform inscription in the gold cartouche.” 

Profound astonishment left me silent. She lay back in her chair 
with a little laugh of pure excitement. 

“ After you went out,” she said, “I was horribly lonely, and I 


* thought of you, and then I thought about the work you loved— 


the cuneiforms—and—as Jim did not seem to need me in the 
laboratory—I thought to myself: ‘Suppose—suppose by luck I 
could unravel the inscription on the gold cartouche! Dick would 
be the happiest man in the world. And then—your—your flowers 
came, and [ sat for a while alone with them. Then, on impulse, 
I jumped up and took the Kufic tables and all the combinations 
that you and I had tried together, and I slipped up-stairs to the 
marble room and knelt down before Belshazzar’s Rug. Oh, Dick! 
the Tree of Heaven seemed to quiver in every jewelled branch and 
leaf!—it was only the draught from the closing door that moved 
the rug, but the mystic tree swayed there as the folds of the car- 
pet moved, and I seemed to feel the mystery of the Prophet’s 
Paradise stealing into me, penetrating me like the incense of for- 
bidden wine,—and I—I felt very Eastern and very pagan, kneel- 
ing there. 

“Tt was strange, too; the intricate Kufic key seemed to be fall- 
ing into place of its own impulse, symbol after symbol promising 
a linked symmetry of sense, until almost before I was conscious of 
the miracle, it had been wrought there in the marble room; and 
my eyes were opened; and I, kneeling before the Tree of Heaven, 
read quite clearly what is written in the gold cartouche on the 
great carpet of Belshazzar. Dick! I prayed so hard that I might 
read it. And I have read it—for you!” 

In the eloquence of her emotion she had risen, holding out both 
hands to me; I caught them, crushing them to my lips. 

Ominous pulsating silence grew between us; her fingers relaxed 
and her hands fell from my lips. The stillness, intense, absolute, 
became a tension, a growing resistless force pressing us apart, 
slowly, inexorably driving me back step by step against the silk- 
hung wall, which I reached for, groping, steadying myself. 

Never before had we been so swayed, so thrilled; never before 
had we been so reckless of the peril. Over us a magic snare had 
fallen, and we had evaded it;—an unseen and delicate web, en- 
meshing us, drawing us together limb to limb, body to body, soul 
to soul, there on the kindling edges of destruction. 





* * * * * * * 


She sank back into the deep seat by the window, her white hands 
tightening on the gilded foliation of the chair’s carved arms. And 
T saw how pale her face was and how her dark eyes were fixed stead- 
ily upon the floor as though destruction was a pit whose edge lay 
at her feet. 

Presently I became aware that the world outside the curtained 
windows was moving still.—had perhaps never halted on its way 
to wail upon our fate. And, crossing the room, I raised the shade 
and saw the new moon, low in the sky, kneeling amid the watch- 
ing stars. Yellow rays from a street lamp illuminated the old 
trees’ foliage, edging with palest fire the tracery of new-born leaves, 
tufting each stem and twig, exquisite, delicately formal as the leafy 
labyrinths of the Tree of Heaven spreading above the flowery field 
of Belshazzar’s Rug. 


* * * * * * * 


Khassar the nomad had come and gone, and his rug hung in the 
marble room, pale as the tinted shadow cast by the great carpet 
of Belshazzar. 

The nomad’s rug was clean but very ancient, and so worn, so 
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“It was I who wove that carpet—I, maid of the Issig-Kul” 


time-eaten to the very warp, that the Kherdeh was all but oblit- 
erated in the metnih. But outside of that, between the outside 
band and the ara, or -central line, there were traces of ancient 
glory and dimmed outlines of design; and I saw the twelve car- 
touches inscribed alternately in Persian and in cuneiform charac- 
ters. There, too, were the worn remains of floral thickets haunted 
of beast and bird, intricate allegories, chronicles in color and sym- 
bol, every Jeaf, every blossom, every creature fraught with mystic 
meaning; and there also, still faintly to be made out, the shadowy 
foliage of the Tree of Heaven. 

“How much did you pay for that ghost of a rug?” demanded 
Westover, who had followed me up-stairs after dressing for dinner. 

When I told him he shrugged his shoulders, but made no com- 
ment. A moment later Geraldine entered, and his small eyes, no 
longer furtive, became fixed and dull. 

“They say in the East,” I remarked, “that when all color is 
gone from an Eighur rug a lost soul takes it for its abode. Eighur 
women are supposed to have souls occasionally, and to lose them 
now and then.” 

“There are plenty of lost souls in town,” observed Westover ; 
“no doubt you’ll have your choice of tenants for your carpet:— 
or,” he added, staring at space, “if you like I'll provide you.” 

I did not understand his remark, but it left a vaguely sinister 
impression. Geraldine, standing between us, her white fingers 
linked behind her, looked up at me very gravely. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that I am convinced that I wove 
that rug some centuries ago?” 

“T have no doubt of it,’ I replied, smiling. 

“Do you doubt it, Jim?” she asked, gayly. 

He did not reply. 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, “it was always believed that a 
young girl who dared to weave the Tree of Heaven into an Eighur 
carpet died when her task was ended,—her entire physical and 
spiritual vitality entering into the sacred tree and infusing it with 
inystie splendor.” 

“Oh, I died as you say,” observed Geraldine, gravely. 

_ “I don’t see that you infused much physical or spiritual splendor 
into that rug,” observed Westover. 

“JT must die again, you know, Jim, and bring its vanished beauty 
back,” she said, gayly. “Shall I, Dick?—and leave you a price- 
fess carpet as my bequest and monument?” 

_Westover turned on his heel, fidgeting with his collar. Recently 
his neck had grown fat behind the ears. 

A few moments later dinner was announced. 

We lingered late over dinner, I remember, Jim drank heavily—a 
habit whieh both Geraldine and I had long since left unnoticed, she 
shrinking from the sullen rebuff certain to follow even a playful 
protest, T understanding the utter hopelessness of interference. ‘His 
mind, already shaken, would one day shatter, and the dreadful 
price be paid. 

As he sat there sousing walnuts in port, in his altered features 
and swollen hands I seemed to divine something malicious and 
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patient and powerful,—that indescribable physical menace one feels 
in the inert brooding eye of the mentally and spiritually crippled. 

When Geraldine rose he stood up unsteadily. After she had gone 
he lighted a cigar and turned his blood-shot eyes on me. 

“Is that wine expensive?” he demanded, pointing to Geraldine’s 
half-empty glass. 

“ Rather,” I said. 

He picked up the glass, examined it, sniffing at the contents. 

“It’s poor claret,” he said. “Taste it. It’s pure poison, 1 
tell you.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said, indifferently. 

Again he sniffed it. ‘ Faugh!” he sneered, and threw it into the 
fireplace behind him. Then he got on his feet, heavily, muttering 
to himself and stumbled off through the drawing-room. 

For a while I sat there amid the shaded candles, staring at space. 
But I could not read the future pictured there amid the empty 
chairs and the flowers, already drooping in each erystal vase. 

When at length I roused myself and went up-stairs, passing her 
apartment I heard her singing to herself, and I wondered that she 
could. 

I paused on the gallery stairway to listen; and she could not 
have heard my footsteps on the thick deep carpeting, yet she came 
to the door and opened it, looking up at me where I stood. 

“You are going to the marble room. May I come and help 
you?” she asked, sweetly. And as I was silent, she said again: 
“Let me be happy, won’t you, Dick? Let me be where you are.” 

“ Have I ever avoided you, Geraldine?” 

I descended the steps, she laid her hand lightly on my arm, and 
together we mounted the stairway toward the gallery. 

“T was singing a Hillah tent-song when you passed,” she said, 
“ partly because I was lonely, and partly ”’—she hesitated, looking 
around at me—* partly because I’ve come to the conclusion, Dick, 
that I was once at Belshazzar’s feast in Cadimirra;—for there’s 
a great deal of wickedness in me;—you’d never believe it, would 
you?” 

She smiled at me so innocently, so adorably, that I laughed out- 
right. 

“T’ve heard that the maids of Babilu-Ki had a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the devil,’ I said. ‘“ Even an Eighur girl nodded pleas- 
antly to Erlik now and then,—according to the chronicles of 
the Terkins.” 

“Oh, they surely did,” she said. And, “ Thank you, Dick,” she 
added, as we reached the gallery: “ when I am an old woman you 
must help me up the steep places.” 

“It is you who help me,” I said, lightly. 

She stood, resting her arm on the table while I gathered up the 
mass of papers containing our cuneiform combinations and the 
Kufie key. 

“ All that is useless,’ 
had altered. 

I looked up in surprise, and at the same instant she pushed the 
papers from beneath my hands. 


’ she said, suddenly. Her manner and smile 
























































































“The memory of things forgotten centuries ago has returned 
to me,” she said, feverishly. “I am a pagan again. It was Istar 
who first taught my hands to weave and my fingers to tie the Sehna 
knot. I wove that carpet; what I have woven there I can read. 
Why do you laugh? Will you believe me if I translate the mystery 
of each inscription as easily as I read the gold cartouche? Come; 
we shall never need those papers again.” 

What new caprice was this? She was smiling, almost fixedly, 
and I thought that there was something in her over-flushed. face 
and in the starlike brilliancy of her eyes not quite normal. At the 
same moment the electric lights in the laboratory went out. West- 
over was evidently in there. I waited, expecting him to appear, 
but he did not. Again I reached for the papers, but Geraldine 
scattered them with a quick sweep of her hand. 

“Won't you believe me? Won’t you let me try?” she repeated, 
almost impatiently. 

With a quick movement she bent forward past me and shut off 
the lights in the gallery where we stood. Another second, and 
the lights in the marble room broke out fiercely; and there, full 
in the dazzling glory, I saw the great carpet of Belshazzar hang- 
ing, and beside it the Eighur rug—a pallid shadow on the wall. 

Geraldine, hands clasped to her scarlet mouth, dark eyes fixed, 
moved forward slowly, opalescent tints flashing on her smooth bare 
arms and shoulders, her head a delicate silhouette against the 
glare. 

I followed, pausing at her side, and we stood silently before the 
miracle, the great folds gently stirring in some unfelt current; 
and I saw the upper branches of the Tree of Heaven sway, and a 
thousand leaves, all glistening, quiver and subside. 

“One can almost hear the rustling of the leaves,” I whispered. 

“T hear more than that,’ she murmured. “I hear my soul 
bidding me good-by.” 

She smiled dreamily, turning to the faded Eighur carpet, and 
stepping back one pace, dropped her left arm, clasping my hand in 
hers. 

“It was I who wove that carpet—I, maid of the Issig-Kul;— 
and it was you, beloved of Hassan, who inspired it.” 

“ What are you saying, Geraldine?” I began, uneasily; “ where 
did you ever hear my name linked with the name of Hassan?” 

Her palm was burning hot, her eyes too, bright. The fever of 
caprice possessed her, and her imagination was running riot. 

There was a silence, through which a distant sound penetrated 
the faint ring of glass somewhere in the laboratory. Westover was 
tying on his crystal mask. 

She heard it, too, and she turned, looking me full in the eyes. 

* Dick,” she said, “he has slain my body. My soul is bidding 
me good-by.” 

“It is my own that he is dragging to destruction, not yours,” I 
muttered. , 

But she only clasped my hand tighter, the fixed smile stamped 
on her lips. 

“ Listen,” she whispered, raising her arm. “ This is what is 
written in the rose cartouche on the Eighur carpet that I 
made: ; 





“Roses of Babylon; Ashes of roses in Abaddon.’ 


Love and its awful penalty, Dick—and the warning I wove, cof- 
fined in cryptogram! Listen again. The cartouche below was once 
topaz—for I wove it—I!: 


‘All Paradise the cost: 
Warp and weft for souls so lost.’ 


“Late 


HE glad, glad bells of morniag, the laughter at the dawn! 
The lustre of the children’s eyes is fine to look upon— 
But, O, the best of Christmas—the best day of them alf— 
Is when the lazy firelight makes pictures on the wall, 
And I may sit in silence and give myself the boon 


Of going back to boyhood, late Christmas afternoon. 


Here I shall fall to musing of pictures in the grate— 

There, eager for my summons the host of boy-days wait, 

And in and out a-marching I’fl see them come and go 

With hands waved high in welcome—the boys I used to know; 
And there, if I am patient, ’twill be for me to see 


As one sees in a mirror, the boy I used to be! 


Out of the swaying shadows will rise the long ago, 
The sleighbells’ tinkle-tinkle, the soft kiss of the snow, 
The white sea of the meadow, where pranking winds will lift 
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—Mine, Dick, mine!—lost in loving as I loved, centuries since. 
I have no soul; I have never had any since | lost it then. It is 
there, tenanting the phantom of an Eighur carpet. Do you not 
understand? There is my faded monument and refuge—that magic- 
woven sanctuary—that hiding-place from hell!” 

Her little feverish fingers tightened convulsively in mine; the 
color flamed in her cheeks. Suddenly she crushed our clasped 
hands to her heart, and I felt it leaping madly. 

** Geraldine,” I stammered, “ what is all this ghastly nonsense? 
Are you ill?” 

“Listen! Listen!” she whispered; “the next cartouche was 
blue,—the lost Persian blue! I know; why should I not know,— 
I who wove it centuries ago? And thus it reads, O thou whom I 
loved to my destruction,—thou whom I love! : 


‘Time and the Guest 
Shall meet me twice,—once East, once West.’ 


‘** Ah, prophetess was I by Istar’s favor—seeing I died for love. 
Do you not understand, Dick? Time and the Guest!—the Guest 
is Death—the Guest we all must entertain one day,—and | 
twice,—once in the East, once here in the West—here, now!” 

“Geraldine, are you mad?” I whispered; “look at me!—turn 
and look at me, I say!” 

But she shivered in my arms, whispering that she was ransoming 
her soul and mine. A distant sound broke from the laboratory, 
and we listened. 

“Hush, beloved,” she said, breathlessly; “the last cartouche is 
black! And this is written there: 


‘ Soul, lotus-sealed, 
Receive—thy—Paradise— ” 

Her voice died out; a terrible pallor struck her face; she 
swayed where she stood, the smile frozen on her _ bloodless 
lips. 

As I caught her to me, her head fell straight back and her body 
sank a dead weight in my arms. Then a dreadful thing occurred; 
the faded ancient tapestry glowed out like a live ember, kindling 
from end to end, brighter, fiercer, flaming into living fire; and the 
phantom Tree of Heaven, flashing, superbly jewelled, burst into 
magnificent florescence. 

Blinded, almost stupefied, I staggered back, but the straining cry 
died in my throat as a voice is strangled in dreadful dreams. 
Again I strove to shout. The rug, glowing like a living cinder, 
slowly faded before my eyes. Suddenly the last spark went out 
in a shower of whitening ashes. 

Again I strove to cry out: “Jim! Jim!” but my lips stiffened 
with horror as I listened. For he was somewhere there in the 
darkness, laughing. 

“Tt was in her wine,” he chuckled;—*‘ and I saw her kiss the 
glass and look at you!—and you, there, staring at nothing! Stare 
at it now!” 

And again: “Do you think I have never watched her?—and 
you? Now she’s in hell, and we'll race for her on even terms once 
more.” 

Silence: a low, insane laugh, cut by a report and the crash of 
glass as he fell, shattering his masked face upon the floor. 

After a long while I spoke, listening intently. Then I took up 
my burden. 

And there was no sound save the soft stirring of her silken gown 
as I bore her through the darkness, my cold lips pressed to hers. 








Afternoon” 






The long sweep of the billow foamed up in drift on drift, 
And crisp across the valley will come a bell-sweet tune 


To set me nodding, nodding, late Christmas afternoon. 


Late afternoon on Christmas! The twilight soothing in, 
And me with these my visions of glad days that have been! 
For I shall dream and wander down unforgotten ways, 

My eager arms enfolding all of my yesterdays. 

Without, the mellow echoes of blended chime and hymn; 


Within, the bygone voices in murmurs far and dim. 


O, mine the gift of fancy, and mine this magic chair, 

And mine the dim procession of Christmases that were! 

I ask no richer token of love on Christmas Day 

Than this which comes unbidden, than this which will not stay— 
This wealth of recollections that vanish oversoon, 


The dreamland of the shadows, late Christmas afternoon. 
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JE don’t get all that we want in this world, but 
‘* of those who get much of anything, very few 
~ get it unless they have wanted it with an ef- 
fectual desire. To want something good and 
hard, and persistently, is almost an indispensa- 
ble first step towards getting it. I think that 
most of us are rather lazy wanters. The aver- 
age mind is not naturally riveted on attain- 
ment. : ; 

The average man in all walks of life is prone to work 
along rather easily, living by the day and reaping the re- 
ward of his inaustry as it comes. If he goes without what 
he would like to have rather than take the trouble to get it, 
we think nothing worse of him than that he is lazy. But if 
he has children ‘it is different. We are strict with him about 
his children’s wants. If he lets them lack desirable and at- 
tainable things because it is too much trouble for him to get 
them we think he is a pretty 
poor father and not much of a 
man. The natural, ordinary 
man needs the spur of necessity 
or strong obligation. The ne ed 
of making a living for him- 
self is doubtless enough to 
start him in work. For the 
very work’s sake, if he 
likes it, if for nothing more, 
he wiil doubtless go a great 
deal farther than mere com- 
fortabie subsistence compels. 
lor art’s sake some men, like 
Sargent the painter, seem to 
go the whole length of their 
powers and work out the very 
best there is in them. For 
duty’s sake or in the service 
of religion, or of the state, 
very many good men have done 
the like. But the natural man 
profits by family cares. His 
driving- wheels take harder 
hold on the rails if he is 
weighted. Love will tempt him 
on with a stronger and steadier 
pull than ambition or mere 
rapacity. 

And he will be a gainer, too, 
in the important end of get- 
ting happiness out of life, for 
is there, on the whole, any sport 
going that entertains so well 
and engrosses so ardently, so 
many people, as the great and 
honorable pastime of support- 
ing a family? No game ranks 
high as a sport that has not 
some risks in it. There are 
beatin chances a-plenty in 
this one. You may not do it, 
and that is mighty embarrass- 
ing if you have the family to 
support. You may do it, but 
not to your taste. That is not 
so bad, for there is always the 
expectation of mending your 
performance. Is there not some 
cell in your brain that is capa- aA 
ble of greater activity, some (‘p? 
inertia of your will that can : 
be overcome, some additional 
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nimbleness of wit or fingers that can be attained? The kinks shall 
come out if there are any kinks, and then— Then? Oh, then the 
children shall have more “ advantages.” What the advantages are 
doesn’t greatly matter so long as they seem advantageous to 
the children. They may be anything from more cream at 
breakfast to a summer in Europe. ‘They may be new shoes 

better clothes, or better schooling, or music lessons, or danc- 
cing lessons, or horseback exercise, or a bigger house in a better 
street. “ Advantages” are relative and de spend upon what our con- 
temporaries who live within sight of us are doing for their chil- 
dren. There is no maximum of what solicitous parents want to 
do, but in most families the understanding about the minimum 
that is requisite is pretty definite. And I suspect that with us 
Americans that minimum tends to be rather too high. There isn’t 
really such a vast choice in schools; but so far as there is a choice 
we want our children to have the best. Expensive clothes are no 
particular advantage to a child, but dear, dear, how we love to 
have our children “ look nice ”! 
Social opportunities are often 
snares that waste time and turn 
heads and make snobs, but they 
have their value, and, wisely or 
not, perhaps take thought and 
bestir themselves that their 
children may be “in it.” We 
work for our children, plan for 
them, spend money on them, 
buy life insurance for their pro- 
tection, and some of us even 
save money for them. This last 
tribute is the most affecting of 
all. Making money is pleasant, 
even though it is sometimes la- 
borious. Spending it on one’s 
children is a delightful form of 
self-indulgence. Buying life in- 
surance is something we do to 
promote our own peace of mind. 
We praise ourselves more or 
less for all these exercises, but 
without much reason, for they 
all gratify us. But saving, for 
our children’s start in life, 
actual earned money that we 
*have in hand and might spend 
on them, is evidence of serious 
self-denial. Profound must be 
the depths of the affection that 
will induce a man to save 
money for others to spend, un- 
less, indeed, his income gets so 
big that he can satisfy all his 
reasonable wants and_ have 
some left over. Spending 
money is so pleasant an indul- 
gence! To forego buying chil- 
dren pleasures which you are 
here to share; for the sake of 
pleasures or comforts that they 
may enjoy after you are gone, 
is an astonishing flight of al- 
truism. Yet parents not in- 
frequently attain it. It is 
noticed by various observers 
that since the fires of hell came 
to be considered theoretical, 
men have pretty much lost the 
fear of death, and are substi- 
tuting for it the fear of leaving 
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vided for. Even thrift is not too difficult a virtue for an ordinary, 
affectionate parent to attain! 

And of course children are a mighty incentive to other virtues 
besides industry and thrift. They have enormous influence on 
the parental conduct. “As for me,” said a guest at a ladies’ 
lunch party, “1 cannot play bridge for money: I have a son.” 
“So with me,” echoed another. “ With Charles growing up, I 
could not do it.’ Bachelors and children may say, “ After us the 


deluge,” and behave as though very high water was overdue. That 
will not do for parents. They have a stake in the future. They 


are intimately concerned in maintaining standards of conduct, 
and constrained to do their share in keeping society virtuous 
enough to furnish a safe environment for the rising generation. 
They must ever be 
mindful, not only 
that there will be 
mouths in the 
world after they 
are gone, the filling 
of which concerns 
them, but that a 
good name is rather 
to be chosen than 
great riches; and 
if a choice must 
be made between 
honor and money, 
an honorable name 
and the standards 
of behavior that 
made it honorable 
are a better and 
safer legacy for 
their children than 
many dollars, how- 
ever well placed. 
We care more for 
true respectability 
than we realize. 
All of us who are 
not fools would 
rather see our girls 
marry good men 
who are not rich 
than rich men who 
are not good. For 
our boys we covet 
only the kind of 
success that is con- 
sistent with in- 
tegrity, and the 
fact that we have 
boys makes us_ by 
so much the more 
solicitous to keep 
our own feet out 
of paths into which 
we would not 
choose to have 
their feet follow. 
Indulgences _ that 
are fairly safe for 
Fifty are avoided 
because they are 
not safe for 
Twenty-one, and 
because Twenty- 
one keeps an eye 
on Fifty and is dis- 
posed to conclude 
that what Fifty 
permits himself to 
do is about right. 

It has been said 
that the  com- 
monest reason why 
so many men’s 
minds stop devel- 
oping is that when 
they get out of 
school—or perhaps 
out of  colleee— 
they have to con- 
centrate most of their attention on making a living. To incur re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of children is a measure not im- 
mediately adapted to divert them from that employment, but as the 
children grow up and pass in their turn through the various stages 
of education, they are very commonly a strong and useful mental 
stimulant to their parents. They bring the old knowledge back into 
the house, and new knowledge with it. Their minds, not yet geared 
to work-a-day problems, run on matters more polite and more intel- 
lectual. I find that Clementine’s incursions into grammar and his- 
tory vary to great advantage the table-talk of our family, and her 
disputes with Blandina over what words are good and what are 
not, and what happened, and when, and why, give the paternal 
mind very timely and valuable fillips. I am told that my neigh- 
bor, Lawyer Clinton, had never studied Latin until his boys began 
it, but he felt that he had to keep it up, and by the time they 
got to Cesar, he was in Cesar too, reading the story of the cam- 
paigns in Gaul for his amusement in the evening, after his day’s 
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work at law. The last I heard he was getting out an edition of 
Horace. Many a father has rubbed up his rusty Latin, or even 
Greek, in the stimulating company of a growing child. Mothers 
have followed their boys, book by book, through school and col- 
lege. The new knowledge of the rising generation, which sets so 
strongly towards science, aud the new philosophies and _ histories, 
are brought inside the door of the parent whose children are con- 
cerned with them, and it is a dull parent whose interests are not 
broadened and quickened by the experience. 

Then, too, there are the conclusions which grown-up people who 
have thought thoughts have reached in their day and put away 
in their minds. There they rest undisturbed for years, it may be. 
But when the children come in turn to a scrutiny of the eternal 
verities, again the 
old processes of 
reasoning begin 
their work in the 
parental find, and 
the old conclusions, 
varied perhaps by 
riper — experience, 
find new expres- 
sion in the service 
of youth. What 
we knew we recall, 
what we know we 
impart, what we 
don’t know we are 
constrained to 
learn if we can, 
because new ques- 
tions are brought 
to us by question- 
ers whom it con- 
cerns us to answer. 

It has been the 
fashion to carp at 
the modern Ameri- 
can father as a 
poor overworked 
creature, whose 
office it is to bring 
home money for his 
wife and children 
to spend. He is 
derided for his 
meekness and con- 
doled with as the 
victim of his own 
devotion. There is 
plenty of nonsense 
about all that. Are 
there so many 
ways of having fun 
on this earth that 
are more satisfying 
than working for 
one’s own? If only 
the father’s labors 
are truly profitable 
to his children, and 
they grow up as he 
would have them, 
there is no failure 
of investment or 
misapplication of 
work. To be sure, 
his time and 
thought may be 
overmuch diverted 
to money-making, 
for it is a wise and 
skilful parent that 
can make much 
money do his chil- 
dren good, or can 
even prevent them 
from being harmed 
by it. The natural 
fruit of money is 
ease, and too much 
of that does not 
make for advanta- 
geous development in early life. Money hires good servants, and 
they are a great luxury, but I have heard parents, who themselves 
valued that luxury, lament that their children seemed to do nothing 
for themselves. For people whose time is precious and_ their 
strength taxed, to be relieved of all possible drudgery is excellent 
economy. To relieve children of drudgery to a sufficient extent to 
give them time for the other work that is laid out for them, is a 
profitable interposition. But some daily drudgery is good for every 
one, and very good for children. When Clementine, loath to put 
down her story in the exciting place, calls Susan to light the lamp 
for her; when Blandina drops her hat and coat in a chair and leaves 
them for Matilda to hang up, neither of them gets any parental en- 
couragement. Ordering servants may be good training for some 
grown-ups, and develop their executive ability, but for children 
a more important lesson is to learn what work is and what. order 
means, and they should learn it betimes and by actual practice. _ 
Those American fathers that we hear of, who are immersed in 














































































































business and _ leave 
their children 
to wander about 
the world, make a 
mistake, but not the 
mistake of being too 
devoted. Their mis- 
take is that they neg- 
lect their children. 
giving their whole at- 
tention to things of 
less importance. And 
another mistake that 
is easily fallen into 
by men who are used 
to being owners of 
many things and 
masters of many em- 
ployees, is to think 
that because they 
spend money freely 
for their children and 
supply them with 


many unnecessary 
things, they own 


them too, and have a 
right to shape their 
lives according to 
their own desires 
and whims. Money 
laid by makes for 
freedom of choice, 
but the great posses- 
sions of a parent may 
easily tend to restrict 
the reasonable liberty 
of the child. If the 
tail is big enough, it 
may wag the dog; if 
a fortune is. great 
enough it may domi- 
nate not only its pos- 
sessor, but his heirs. 

The man who has 
children and wants 
money is in a position 
that is favorable to 
wholesome _ exertion. 
We can all sympa- 
thize with his desires. 
I don’t know that 
sympathy can be quite 
so safely bestowed on 
the man who has got 
together much money 
and wants children. 
Of course he wants 
them, to inherit his 
property so that he 
can die with more 
satisfaction. It is an 
entirely natural de- 
sire; [ hope he may 


have them, but children don’t do so much real good to the man 
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.... Followed their boys, book by book, through school and college 






to a parent who is 
anxiously concerned 
to make him a_ use- 
ful and successful 
worker, is born to a 
better opportunity 
than if he were hailed 
at birth as the wel- 
come receptacle of 
gains already ac- 
quired. 

Greatly important 
and greatly remu- 
nerative is this busi- 
ness of raising and 
training children, and 
being trained in turn 
by them. It comes 
very near being the 
best worth while 
thing there is. Only 
the duty of serving 
that larger family 
that we call the 
public, or the larger 
public that  consti- 
tutes mankind, can 
rival it in weight of 
obligation and in rich- 
ness of reward. It is, 
of course, matter for 
regret, when the pres- 
sure of domestic re- 
sponsibilities and the 
duty of providing for 
his children keeps 
out of the public 
service a first-rate 
man whose services 
the public needs. But 
that does not often 
happen. When _ the 
public’s need is acute 
enough, and the pub- 
lice knows its mind 
clearly enough about 
the man it wants, it 
gets its man, and his 
children must wait, if 
necessary, till the 
public has got through 
with him. But as 
far as personal en- 
joyment and _ profit 
goes, the average man 
cannot spend his 
strength, or what it 
yields, to better pur- 
pose than for his 
children, nor can he 
do better by society 
than by leaving be- 
hind him worthy and 


valuable living representatives of his labors on earth. To do that 


whose work is done as to the man who is still at his work. And is to achieve one kind of immortality; if not the best, the kind, at 


the philosopher may reasonably argue that the child who is born 





least, that we are best qualified to understand. 














How say ye"We have seen His Star?” —_ Flash into being at His birth; 
Could thy great wisdom justify And doth it follow then, that we 

Such rare selection? In that far Who bear His image, bring to Earth i 
Mysterious region of the sky, The ray of one bright star, to be 

Where countless gleaming orbs did shed Our individual birthright; So, 
Their glory upon Earth, didst mark Be the magnitude great or small 

But One, transcending all, which led We may, with glad assurance know 
Thee to Him? Did the Eternal Spark Tis even thus a part of all 
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The wondrous Scheme? Oh thought divine: Thou hast revealed a blessed hope 
That Love should eer conceive a plan Unto the yearning souls ofmen =f 
So perfect, thus to intertwine Who in the darkness strive and grope ii 
The destinies of God and man! Toward that Star-ray of Bethlehem. 
And thou of old, whose faith sublime Then let the bells of Christmastide 
Unged thee, unfaltering, to the spot Ring out in honor of His birth, 
Where Mary and the Babe divine - — Flinging the message far and wide; 
Were sheltered in that lowly cot, “His Star is Risen! Peace on Earth!” 













































































THE MARSHAL’S CAPTURE 
























BY NAMLIN GARLAND 


I 
a : AREW’S hotel on Lime 
‘ : Ra Creek was held in dark 
~ repute not: merely by the 


adjoining counties of Iowa 
and Minnesota, but by 
other and far more dis- 
tant districts to whose of- 
ficers it was believed to 
be a harbor for thieves, es- 
pecially for those on 
horseback. Furthermore, 
it was credited with be- 
ing a_ place of illicit 
trade in whiskey and a 
local centre of drunken- 
ness and violence. ' 
The house itself had an 
evil aspect. It was built 
of stone with smali_ win- 
dows, which resembled a 
: fortress, and the bar-room 
lor neg lay precisely across the 
PS ie i at State-line, so that when 
raided by the detectives 
of Iowa the proprietor was 
i oe able to defy them from the 
— < shelter of Minnesota—and 
this in itself was consid- 
ered a dubious joke by 
the better class of settlers who were just beginning to enter the 
country; for this tale relates to the years immediately following 
the civil war. 
Larew, the landlord, was a big man, prodigiously hairy and black 
and grimy, with hot, alert, ferocious eyes. His hand resembled 
the paw of a black bear, and his voice, when angry, rose from a 
sullen growl to a brazen roar. He had built his house while yet 
the Sioux were still his neighbors, and a few years later as the 
white-topped schooners began to stream past on their way to 
the prairie, he had put out a sign as tavern-keeper, and under 
that head carried on whatever dark business he found profitable. 
His table fare soon became famous throughout the region, and 
this was due to the skill of his wife, a gentle-spirited, refined 
woman, who toiled ceaselessly year by year till she died, leaving 
a daughter.—the child of her first husband,—who took charge of 
the house till the o!d ruflian married again. Thereafter Maggie’s 
position was made subordinate to her stepmother and life for her 
was very hard. 














II 

One day in late July of ’68 a dusty, tired young man, carrying 
a carpetbag on a stick, turned in at Larew’s for dinner. Maggie 
noticed him particularly’ as he entered the dining-room, for his 
* was a fresh-colored, boyish face, and his eyes were blue and frank, 
and his voice especially pleasing. He talked with the men at 
the table very freely, informing her, as well as the workmen, that 
he had come to help in the harvest-field. 

The young stranger was interested in her—she eaught his ad- 
miring eyes several times, but took no offence thereat, so frank 
and manly was his glance—but a little later as he rose to leave 
the room he glanced round him with a keenness and swiftness 
that startled her, and his face became older and sterner by ten 
years. This look lasted but an instant, for when he turned to 
her his teeth shone again. 

“That was a good dinner. I hope you'll always wait on me,” 
he said, and she shyly answered: 

“I’m glad you liked it.” 








As he walked out she looked after him, admiring the splendid 
shoulders, from, which his brown neck rose like the up-springing 
bole of an oak-tree. He was not tall, but his frame was almost 
as massive as that of her stepfather, while his step was light and 
graceful as that of a boy. 

She found herself both glad and sorry that he had come to stay. 
He was too honest and too kind to mix with the lawless ruffians 
of her stepfather’s crew, and after her work in the dining-room was 
done she went up-stairs, still thinking of him. Led by a desire 
which she could not define she went to the room in which he was 
to sleep. As she looked in at the half-opened door her heart con- 
tracted with horror, for there on the floor in childish play intent, 
sat Bobbie, her stepmother’s two-year-old son, jingling a glitter- 
ing pair of handcuffs. Before him the young stranger’s bag lay 
open and upturned. 

With a swift rush the girl caught the telltale irons from the 
child and whipped them into the bottom of the bag, closing and 
clasping the lock. Bobbie, thus rudely interrupted, began to ery. 

“What are you doin’ with that young ’un?” shrieked Mrs. Larew 
from below. 

“ Nothing,” replied Maggie, in terror, “ he hurt himself.” 

“You’ve been pinchin’ him or somethin’. You let me ketch 
you at it and I'll teach you a thing or two.” 

Her threats always ended thus weakly—whining slattern that 
she was, she never quite dared to lay hand on the proud girl. 

Maggie flushed hot with sudden shame. A new relation—some- 
thing tender and intimate had sprung suddenly up between the 
handsome young workman and herself. He, too, was an officer, 
and she had saved him from defeat, if not from death, and, what 
was more significant, she had lied for him! 

These realizations gave her a feeling of exaltation quite new 
and strange as she waited for his return to supper, and she studied 
him with an interest no other man had ever inspired in her. 
Something in his attitude at the table gave her confidence in him 
—he was so erect and graceful, so different from the others who 
slovened on their elbows. His eyes were alert, his hands steady. 
“He is very strong,” she thought. “He can take care of himself 
if he knows. ... [ must teil him.” : 

This care, this solicitude on her part, could not but show it- 
self in little attentions, and yet the stranger remained of the same 
frank and boyish expression. Lannigan, the gaunt boss, had warm- 
ed to him—she could see that, and yet she was perfectly sure he 
would search that valise during the night—and she shivered to 
think what the result of that inspection might be. 

In order that the stranger might linger she hovered about, asking 
to refill his coffee-cup, and after the others left the table she 
pressed close to him and as she bent to remove his plate whispered 
fiercely, breathlessly: 

“ Be carcful—they are watching,” then turning, walked rapidly 
away, her heart beating so fast she could hear it thumping. When 
she returned he was calmly finishing his coffee, but his eyes had 
again lost their laughing gleam and his face was resolute and 
stern. 

Again she bent to his ear in taking his cup. 
your valise to-night. Hide the irons.” 

This time a distinct shiver ran over him, and a flush—a deep 
scarlet mask of blood—rose over his face. ‘His pride was touched 
and the girl could almost follow his thought as he tried to reason 
his way to the manner of her discovery of his purpose. 

He rose at last, and going to his coat calmly filled his pipe and 
passed slowly out and up the stairs. She listened as she worked, 
hearing his step as he moved about overhead. A few minutes 
later he came down, and with his hands in the pockets of his short 
coat looked in upon her, a smile of relief on his face. 

“Wish [ could do something for you,” he called, cheerily 
she understood. 

“I don’t need any help,” she replied—then added: “Go about 


“ They will search 


and 
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your business.” The young officer silently laughed and turned 
away. 

Maggie was a soul beleaguered. That she kept herself undefiled 
and of brave heart argued well for her parentage—and this thought 
the young officer uttered during one of their brief meetings at the 
well, which had become their occasional momentary trysting- 
place. 

‘Your mother must have been a nice woman—how did she come 
to marry old Paul Larew?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Father was killed the first year of the 
war—and we were very poor—and then Paul Larew wasn’t the 
kind of man he is now. It broke my’ mother’s heart when she 
found out—” She paused, abruptly. 

“Go on,” he commanded, eagerly, almost sternly. “ What did 
she find out?’ She turned away, and he added, without vexation: 
“ Never mind, that’s my little job. I am convinced that some- 
thing more than horse-stealing is going on here. Last night I 
heard men coming and going, but I can’t move without rousing 
Lannigan—he sleeps like a cat—one ear open. But I'll win out.” 
His professional pride was speaking now. “One of the boys is 
about ready to confide in me.” 

The girl caught up her water-pail. ‘“ They are watching us.” 

The officer did not turn his head. “Suppose they are,” he an- 
swered, carelessly, “ they will only think I am making love to you.” 

Her face flushed hotly and tears of anger blinded her eyes. 

“Go away!” she breathlessly, indignantly commanded. “I 
hate you now!” 

He seized her by the arm and took the pail of water from her. 
*“ Walk by my side!” he curtly commanded. “I didn’t say that to 
offend you—I tried to speak without feeling. It is just what 
they all think I am doing. How can they help it, and isn’t it our 
safeguard? If they knew it was not courtship—this word which 
makes you angry—what would they think I was doing? What 
would become of you if Paul thought we met to discuss his af- 
fairs? Come now, be reasonable. You must not fail me now; we’re 
partners in this thing.” 

“Whatever happens, I can’t leave you here,” he said at their 
next interview, which he fairly forced upon her by waiting for 
her at the well. It was growing dusk, but the girl read something 
new and thrilling in his face as he went on. “I came up here 
with just one idea in my mind, which was to nab my man and 
get out, but I can’t do that now. Whatever I do after this will 
seem to come from some tip you’ve given to me—and they'll make 
vou suffer for it. I can’t leave you here unprotected, that’s set- 
tled. You don’t know much about me—perhaps not enough to 
trust me—but you must follow my orders. Will you do it?” 

She was profoundly moved by the suppressed power and keen de- 
cision of his words and by some subtle musie in his voice. His 
fine manliness swept away 
all her silly pride, and she 
falteringly answered: 
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stamped in to storm at them. Maggie, at the end of her endur- 
ance, at last laid down her tray and ran out of the room, shaking 
with sobs. 

Then the young stranger rose from the table, and said: “ You 
let that girl alone, old man. If you worry her any more I'll cave 
your jaw in.” 

Old Paul turned, his long-smouldering suspicion and resentment 
breaking out in a red flame of wrath. ‘ You shut your mouth,” 
he roared. ‘“‘ You’ve been a whole lot too gay with me,” and he 
rushed at the bold youth. 

What happened first Maggie did not see, but when she returned 
to the scene her lover was in the act of heaving the big, hairy man 
over his hip. Larew crashed to the floor with a force that shook 
the house, and for a full minute lay stunned and breathless, while 
his household stared in profound awe. ‘The incredible had hap- 


pened! The old man was thrown, and even Lannigan was secretly 
delighted. 


At last Larew painfully rose to a sitting posture and stared at 
his conqueror with wide, blood-shot eyes, his mouth gaping. His 
voice, when he spoke, was mild, and the effect of his words almost 
ludicrous. 

“You couldn’t have done that ten years ago, young feller,” he- 
repeated, earnestly. 

The other laughed. “ Well, I can do it now, Paul, and you don’t 
want to forget it. I won’t have you abuse that girl any more.” 
Here he turned to the others—* And I serve notice on the rest of 
you that whoever insults her insults me.” They shrank from the 
gleam of his eyes, and only Lannigan had the manliness to shake 
his hand. 

“You’re all right, young feller,” said he; “you deserve the 
girl.” 

When they were alone together the young officer said to Maggie: 
“T had a notion to arrest the old man on the spot, but that would 
have spoiled my whole plan. I certainly was hot. Now put on 
your best dress. I’m going to hitch up a horse and take you out 
for a drive, and then we'll see what next.” 

Larew offered no objection as the young fellow drove to the 
stoop with his horse and buggy—he seemed still dazed by the vio- 
lence of his fall—but Maggie was tremulous with terror as she 
came out in answer to her lover’s call; her awe of the old savage 
robbed her of all sense of freedom, of pleasure in the outing. 

They had hardly turned into the road before the young officer 
said: ‘‘ Maggie, I am going to arrest old Paul and Sims and search 
the house, and you must help me.” 

The girl clutched his arm in appeal. 
don’t! Wait till you get help!” 

“T can’t wait. I had intended to send you to Root Rapids for 
help, but I’m afraid they'll suspect your errand and hide out. Paul 
is rattled by that thump | 
gave him, and I could take 
him easy.” He pulled his 


“Don’t do that, please 





“Tell me what you want 
me to do.” 

“ First let me tell you who 
I am: I’m not a sheriff—I’m 
the deputy United States 
marshal of this district; but 
I don’t want you to do as I 
tell you because I’m an officer 
of the government—but _ be- 
cause 1—I like you. Now 
do you understand?” 

The girl’s face was toward 
the sunset, but the red that 
came to it was not from the 
sky. Then she grew pale, so 
pale her cheek was like a 
shield of silver. He waited. 
but she uttered no word, only 
a little gasping sigh of sur- 
prise—and relief—and joy. 

One hand went to her 
breast, where her heart seem- 
ed leaping to her throat. He 
put his firm palm upon this 
hand, and with its touch all 
her doubts, her sense of weak 
ness, vanished. She lifted her 
face to him, with an action 
so fervent, so girlish, so ap- 
pealing in its longing that he 
caught her in a swift em- 
brace. 





II] 

The next morning Maggie 
crept from her bed weary 
with the emotion which had 
broken her rest. The big 
cook was sullenly — astir. 
swearing low oaths in her 
singsong Norwegian voice 
and sighing now and_ then 
like one in deep grief, and 
they both entered the kitchen 
with listless steps. Break- 
fast was late, even for Sun- 








horse to a stand at a path 
leading to the creek. ‘“ Hold 
the reins a moment,” he com- 
manded, and leaped from the 
carriage and disappeared 
down the bank. 

The girl was not a coquette 
—she was, indeed, quite oth- 
erwise — but in that moment 
she determined to lure him 
from his desperate plan. The 
thought of his danger be- 
numbed her. 

He came back holding a 
pistol in his hand, a smile of 
satisfaction on his face. ‘ They 
were all right,” he called, “a 
little rusty, but I’ve put in 
fresh loads, and now Rich- 
ard’s himself again. If only 
I had some one to put the 
bracelets on for me.” She 
knew by this that he had re- 
covered his handcuffs. As he 
took his seat beside her he 
said: “ There isn’t-a man in 
this whole bunch I can trust: 
they’re all thieves. You must 
help me.” Her shudder seem- 
ed to amuse him. “If you’re 
going to be a marshal’s wife 
you ought to get used to such 
business. It’s really very sim- 
ple. All you need to do is to 
snap these wristlets on the old 
gorilla while I hold him with 
my gun.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that!” she 
exclaimed. ‘ He would tear 
me to pieces.” 

‘“‘ He’d have to eat me first,” 
he grimly replied. Then his 
voice softened. ‘Now see 
here, my girl, neither of us 
can spend another night in 
that den, and I must make 
my capture. I’m afraid to 








day morning, and the mis- 
tress shrilly assaulted them 
both, and to end all Larew 


“They will only think I am making love to you” 


let this chance slip. There are 
to be no secrets between us 
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now. Maggie, you know my office, and I’m going to tell you my 
real name. My name is Orrin Blanchard—you must learn to call 
me Orrin, for we’re going to be married just as soon as we reach 
home—now that’s settled.” 

This was the girl's opportunity. She laid her palm on the back 
of his brown fist and softly said: “ You’ve been good to me, Orrin, 
and I want you to take me away—now, this minute! Don’t 
vo back there—please don’t! Tl go with you anywhere, 
only not there. ll marry you—to-day if you want me _ to, 
but don’t go back to Paul's.” She put her arm = about his 
neck and drew his cheek down to her sweet appealing lips. 

Mightily moved 
by this impassioned 
plea, the strong 
young fellow press- 
ed her close to his 
side. “I want to 
live, just as much 
as you want me to, 
Maggie, but I’ve 
been through the 
war. I know this 
kind of man better 
than you do. Don’t 
worry.” He touched 
his lips to her hair. 
“And don’t cry: 
you make my heart 
ache.” 

She released her 
hold and drew away 
—unable to _ face 
him. He went on. 
“The whole thing 
will seem different 
to you when we get 
back. My plan is 
to take old Paul 
while Lannigan and 
the boys are dozing 
in the barn after 
dinner. I must have 
him, Maggie.” This 
he spoke with reso- 
lution. “T came 
here to take Sims, 
who is a_counter- 
feiter. But Paul is 
the head of the 
gang, and I can't 
afford to let him 
escape. It would be 
like a_ soldier fail- 
ing to execute his 
orders. Can't you 
see I’m bound to 
make a try at 
least?” 

He had _ turned 
the horse into a dim 
wood road, and they 
now came out into 
a little glade on the 
bank of the stream 
where a big oak 
made a_ pleasant 
shade. *‘* Come, let’s 
get out here, I’ve a 
lot to say to you.” 

The charm of the 
stream, the peace 
and joyous aloofness 
of the covert took 
elemental hold on 
the girl as she gave 
herself into his 
hands and descend- 
ed. Together they 
took seats on the 
bank under the tree, 
and while he talked 
of his plans and 
ambitions, of his 
mother and father, 
and of their com- 
fortable house which needed a woman’s care, the girl forgot her 
alarms and worriments. 

But the peace of the day was broken by a deep bellow of thunder, 
and her dream of love was interrupted by Orrin’s return to his 
problem. “If I had a man to tie these fellows I would secure them 
all—* His brow was deeply knotted with his perplexity. ‘ Sims 
might do it if I promised to let him off—or Lannigan—anyhow, I 
must have the head devil. VIl watch my chance to catch him 
alone, and then while I hold him with my revolver you can slip 
up behind him and put these things on him.” He took the manacles 
from his pocket. “Come, I'll show you how to do it—I’ll order him 
to put his hands behind him—this way.” He turned with his 
wrists crossed behind him. “Try it. Catch one of them around 
my right wrist’ first and squeeze it till it snaps.” She obeyed 
him, a freakish plan forming in her brain. As the lock clicked he 
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“TI can shoot, too! 


said: “ That’s right—now catch my left wrist and draw it close 
to the other and lay it in the jaws of the trap—that’s right. 
There! That’s all there is to it. You do it perfectly.” 

A singular leok, roguish and shrewd, illumined the girl’s face. 
*“Now you're fast. How do I get them off again?” 

* You'll have to get the key, which is in my left-hand pocket.” 

“Is there only one key?” 

“That's ail.” 

“Suppose you lost that key?” 

“You mustn't suppose such, a thing.” 

She took it from his pocket with a little chuckle of 
gleeful malice — the 
first laugh he had 
ever heard her utter 
—a laugh that was 
compounded of tri- 
umph and_ trepida- 
tion. “Now Im 
not going to take 
those things off till 
you promise not to 
go back to that hor- 
rible place — do you 
promise ?” 

He was immensely 
pleased by her gay- 
ety and by the beau- 
ty of her flushed 
cheeks and dancing 
eyes. The — boyish 
smile came back to 
his face. “ You may 
kiss me now and I 
can’t help myself.” 

Her merriment 
redoubled. “ I'll do 
it if you'll prom- 
ise! Hurry, it’s go- 
ing to rain!” 

He smiled as at a 
child. “What 
would my _— chief 
say?” 

“IT don’t care 
what he says — I’m 
your chief now.” 

A far-off shot 
startled him. His 
face sobered. ‘ You'd 
better stop fooling, 
Maggie. Some of 
the men are out 
hunting, and might 
blunder in here and 
make things uncom- 
fortable for me.” 

Her face grew se- 
rious also. “ Orrin,” 
she began, with a 
pretty hesitation on 
the name, “I’m in 
earnest! I will not 
release you till you 
promise what | 
ask.” 

Her voice startled 
him a little, but he 
still pretended to 
be in the joke—she 
could see him caleu- 
lating chances. 
“You'd better take 
my gun then; some- 
body is likely to 
need it if the old 
man should happen 
to trail us.” 

She was thinking 
quickly. She un- 
derstood the danger 
of leaving him help- 
less. “ He ought to 
have one hand free,” 
she thought. “If he 
has but one — the 
right hand free—he can drive and he can shoot—but he will not 
dare to go back with the things dangling to his left wrist.” Then 
she said aloud: * Do you promise?” She held up the key and he 
made a step toward her. She retreated swiftly. “No, I'll not 
trust you! ‘Turn your back!” He obeyed, wondering at this new 
phase of her character. 





po? 


She inserted the key in the lock of the right manacle, turned it. 


and with a swift impulsive gesture flung the key far down among 
the ripples of the creek. “There!” she cried. exultantly, “ you 
can drive and you can shoot, but I guess you won’t go back there 
with that thing dangling to your arm.” 


IV 
The audacity, the far-reaching consequences of this act amazed 
and confounded the self-sufficient young marshal. He stared at the 
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shining, triumphant girl, and again that deep red mask rose from 
his neck and covered his face. Great drops of sweat stood out on 
his forehead. At last he broke forth: 

“ You’ve done it now!” 

‘1 don’t care,” she cried, and her smile, the glow of her cheeks, 
and the tender appeal of her hands conquered the stern young 
deputy: his anger slowly ebbed, his glance softened. In silence he 
regained control of himself. Stuffing the manacles into his left- 
hand pocket he caught the girl in the hollow of his free arm. 

_ “Tye a mind to throw you after that key,” he said, in mock 
ferocity, looking deep into her eyes; “ what did you do-that for?” 

* Because—well, «just because!’ she answered, and her eyelids 
fell. 

The touch of her soft and yielding body completed his capture. 
lle kissed her on each closed eye, saying, with covert meaning: 
‘Tl make you pay for this!” Then abruptly, sternly, he added: 
‘But you don’t know me.’ Going to the edge of the brook he 
heaved up a boulder, and laying his left wrist upon it cracked 
the other manacle with a feur- -pound stone as neatly as if with a 
hammer. “TI have another pair for emergencies,” he said, as he 
tossed the broken ones into the stream. 

“ Now, climb into that buggy.” 

The girl obeyed, silenced and benumbed by the terrible resolu- 
tion of his tone, and he turned the horse, toward the den of 
thieves. 

V 


As they drove into the yard Lannigan met them with friendly 
concern. ‘ Youngsters, you’re in for a beating; the old man is 
drunk, and as wild as a bear in a hornet’s nest. I never saw him 
in such a temper.” 

Maggie paled a little, but the marshal only laughed. “ Does 
Larew want another little taste of my fist? He can have it any 
minute.” His voice grew graver. “I wish you’d take the horse, 
Lannigan. I want to go in with the girl—I won’t have her abused.” 

Orrin sprang out and helped the girl to the ground. 

“There he is!” she cried, in terror. 

Larew stood at the door like a sullen bear at the mouth of his 
lair. 

“Oh, you’ve got back, have ye!” he snarled. He paused for 
an instant and then his rage burst all restraint. With a fling of 
one great paw toward the girl he cast upon her a shameful word 
—only one—for the young marshal, reckless of his plan of cap- 
ture, struck him on the point of the jaw and he dropped in a heap. 

“T guess I'll fix you so you won’t give any more trouble,” he 
said, as he rolled the dazed giant on his face and caught his hands 


behind him. ‘“ Maggie, bring me a cord—a piece of rope, any- 
thing— Here, my handkerchief will do.” In a few seconds the 


big black ruffian was securely trussed. 

Mrs. Larew flew toward the young marshai with a squawk of 
rage and a torrent of words. 

Her cries aroused the men, and they now came pouring out of 
the house—two or three strangers among them. 

“What’s all this?” they demanded, instantly aquiver with ex- 
citement. 

The marshal was not yet ready to show his hand. ‘Oh, the old 
man and IT have had another argument, and he’s got the worst of 
it,” he calmly replied. 

“Let him loose!” cried Mrs. Larew, suddenly, recovering her 
senses. ‘ Let him loose, I tell you!” 

Larew began to writhe and roar. “ Kill him, you fools! Damn 
ve, kill him!” 

The young officer whipped out a revolver. The time had come 
for relentless action. “I] smash the man who touches that 
knot!” he said, through his set teeth. A shiver ran through the 
crowd. Men do not make mistakes in the tones of authority. 
Maggie felt herself growing cold and nerveless as her glance swept 
from man to man, each with set and staring eyes. But her heart 
warmed as she looked into the handsome, grim, and resolute face 
of her lover. His lionlike front of power restored her to her- 
self. The blood came back to her brain—her limbs grew firm and 
her hands strong. 

“T will help you!” she cried, clear-eyed and fearless, as she 
placed herself by his side. “Tell me what to do.” 

Orrin, believing that some of the men were sympathetic, assumed 
a confidential tone. “ Now, boys, you know how the old man has 
abused this girl—made a slave of her. She hasn’t had a day off 
for ten years. I take the horse this morning and give her a drive— 
1 come home with her, the old man meets us, and makes a slat at 
her—I knock him down and truss him up. Wouldn’t you do the 
same? Wouldn't you leave him where he is till he grows sensible?” 

Larew, now on his back, was tugging frenziedly with muttered 
curses at his bonds. “If [ get free, I'll kill you all. You cow- 
ards! Cut me loose, I say!” 

Orrin put his revolver to the old man’s eye. “ Lie down!” he 
commanded in a voice that cut deep. “I don’t want any more out 
of you; be quiet!” Larew obeyed, a wild glare in his eyes. 

*Stop!” screamed Maggie, as one of the men, a stranger, made 
« rush for the young officer. Orrin whirled, his revolver-spoke, 
and his assailant went down with a single expulsive groan—the 
struggle had passed into battle. 

“ Next!” called the marshal with deadly irony, sweeping the 
circle with his smoking weapon. “I’m just getting my fighting 
clothes on.” 

The sound of the big revolver, loud as a cannon in the girl’s 
ears, seemed to stun the men into irresolution. They stood si- 
lent, eyeing the wounded man in a sort of stupor. Then one of 
them—Sims, on the left—made a_ slight. almost imperceptible, 
movement toward his pistol pocket. The marshal’s gun spoke 
sharply again, and the outlaw staggered and sat down like a 
man who had suddenly become drunk. 
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“There are five more shots here, boys, and every one means 
trouble,” announced the marshal. ‘ Maggie, take Sims’s afi 

With the long blue barrel of the terrible revolver covering |:; 
Sims permitted Maggie to take his weapon. She did this bok ly 
all hesitation swallow ed up in a sense of her lover’s prowess. hie 
groans of the fallen men, the cursings of Larew, affected her 0 
more than the sounds which came from the barnyard. She }je- 
lieved that Orrin was fighting for his life, and stepping b:ck 
beside him, she cocked her newly acquired weapon, saying, quiet 
“T can shoot, too!” and her eyes addressed a burly stranger whose 
face was dark with hate. ; 

“Good girl!” called the marshal. ‘ Lannigan, you’re a deceit 
chap; go through those two fellows over there and see what 
they've got—” 

Lannigan hesitated. “I reckon Pll keep out of this,” he ‘e- 
plied. “ You’re getting in a little too steep for me; I guess !'}] 
keep shy.” 

“ Do as I tell you!” shouted Orrin, and there was something i:- 
mitigable in his voice. “I am the deputy United States marshal 
of this district. These men are counterfeiters, and you know it. 
I call on you in the name of the Federal government to help me 
arrest them.” 

Lannigan, cowed by the officer’s eye, did as he was told, but found 
no weapons. There was no battle left in any of the men. “ Now, 
see if you can’t stop Sims’s bleeding.” He turned to Mrs. Larew, 
who stood as if turned to wood. “Old lady, you go inside and stay 
there! Now, Lannigan, I don’t think that you and Lamson have 
had anything to do with this business, and if you do as I tell you 
I'll leave you:here. I want both of you,” he said, addressing him- 
self to two of the new * hands.” “Step up here and turn your 
backs.” They obeyed. “ Maggie,” he handed her the unbroken pair 
of manacles, ‘ ‘ slip them on the big fellow.” 

The girl, almost at the limit of “her endurance, caught the irons 
on the big hairy wrists held out to her. 

“Now, Lannigan, tie the other man.” In a few minutes these 
two men, with their elbows interlaced, stood helpless and sullen, 
and old Paul. awed by the remorseless weapon of the young ofli- 
cer, lay in silence, his rage passing to terror. Not one of the 
men doubted the officer’s word, the ground gaped for the man fool- 
ish enough to do battle. 

“ Lannigan, I want you to hitch up one of the big teams, and 
bring it here. Lamson, you stay here. You, too, Lee. Maggie, if 
there is anything you want from the house get it. We are going 
to start for Fort Madison in a few minutes.” 

There was a little box that she had saved; it contained her 
mother’s picture—and the letters of her father—but she answered, 
sturdily: “ There is nothing. You need me and I will stay.” 

As they stood waiting, the slow chuck chuckle of a laden wagon 
was heard, and a creeping prairie-schooner came up the hill and 
turned in. Maggie’s first feeling was one of terror—so distrustful 
of the outerworld was she—but Orrin called out: “ Here come 
reinforcements.” 

The driver of the wagon was a small man with military cut of 
beard, and beside him sat a plump middle-aged woman, whose eyes 
were round with amazement and horror. ‘“ Why, they’ve been 
fighting!” she said, as the team came to a stop near the door. 

With a leap the new-comer left his wagon and came running, a 
long revolver in his hand, his face wearing the look of a man of 
action. 

“What’s it all about?” he asked, curtly. “Captain Hartley. 
at your service.” 

Blanchard turned. “ You’re the man I’m looking for, captain. 
I’m a United States marshal and these are counterfeiters.” 

* Ah—hah! Well, you’ve had a hot skirmish. Do it alone?” 

“With the help of this girl.” 

“Where does she belong?” 

“She belongs in Fort Madison. Now I tell you what I want. 
I want you to help me load these chaps into a wagon and take 
them to the railway.” 

During the colloquy Maggie’s courage began to ebb—and when 
she knew that help had really come to Orrin she gave way, and with 
white face and tottering feet she came toward her lover, extending 
the weapon she held. “I can’t stand this any longer, Orrin!” 

“You poor girl,” he said, and took her in the hollow of his 
left arm. “ You’re not used to war.’ 

“Let me take her,” called a woman’s hearty voice, and Maggie 
looked up to meet the kindly eyes of the mover’s wife. “Come 
here, you poor child, and let these men folks do the fighting. 
They like it.” 

The girl went to the big motherly bosom with instinctive trust. 
and as she did so she heard Orrin say, with deep feeling: “She 
saved mv life to-day. I was in a tight corner, but she faced the 
crowd like a little major.” 

These words of praise filled her heart with love for him, but in- 
creased her desire to flee the accursed spot whose bloodshed sick- 
ened her. 

The team came; the prisoners were loaded in. Lannigan sat in 
front to drive with Captain Hartley, and Orrin in the rear, pre- 
pared to enfilade the ranks of the enemy. Maggie followed, riding 
with Mrs. Hartley, and when the wagon rattled across the bridge 
and she realized that all danger was past and her life of slavery 
behind her, she bowed her head and sobbed for relief from an ache 
in her throat and a tumult in her heart. 

The way before her was mysterious, but it allured, for she loved 
and trusted her gallant guide. 


This is the true story of a deed whose daring electrified the dis- 
trict, and lifted young Captain Blanchard to a high place in the 
secret service, and made Maggie, his wife, the happy mistress of 
one of the prettiest homes in Fort Madison. 
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io woman sang her ballad to the sky 

Of the keen Christmas night, flinging on high 
The notes that fluttered to my window-pane 

Like birds, and beat against the glass in vain 


Until I opened, and from out the gloom 
Let them flock into my snug, firelit room. 


There was no more of meaning in the words 
That came than in the jargoning of birds, 
But in the voice, and in the plaintive air 
There was an intimation of despair 

From killing sorrow, and the appealing cry 
Of sorest need, which no man might deny 
And cover from himself his own disgrace. 
So, thoughtfully, as one does in such a case, 
From among several coins in hand I chose 
That of the smallest worth, and wrapped it close 
In paper, so that it might not be lost, 
Striking the frozen ground below, and tossed 
My gift down from the window at the feet 
Of the poor singer in the wintry street. 


But she, as if she neither saw nor heard, 
Rapt in her song, sang on, and never stirred, 
While one, that opportunely strolled around 
The corner nearest her, both heard and saw, 
Stooped, and put out a predatory claw, 

And clutched the paper; felt and recognized 
The coin within (that somehow suddenly sized 
My own soul up to me, in an odd way), 

And then deliberately, but without stay 


A Casual 
By Thomas 


"i HEN the car went off with a jerk, and I sat down 
suddenly, and the lady plumped into my lap,” said 
the Judge, “I was startled—she was a biggish lady, 
and came along with a good deal of foree—but with- 
in the strict meaning of the word I cannot say that 

I was surprised. You see—” 

* Pardon me, Judge,” said the Bishop, “I must interrupt you 
to commend the nicety of your distinction. In the case of the 
words which you have employed with such judicious discrimination 
—as in the case of many others similarly springing from unlike 
roots in unrelated languages yet in a broad way expressing cog- 
nate concepts—ignorance joined with carelessness has tended to 
a loose usage fruitful of confusion. Our only means of stemming 
the outflow of this linguistic corruption is to speak, as you have 
spoken, with a finely differentiating precision. Especially is your 
use of ‘startle’ to describe your encounter with the lady at once 
accurate and felicitously elegant. The Anglo-Saxon base of that 
word—” 

“Oh bother Anglo-Saxon bases,” cut in the Colonel. “ Of course, 
Bishop, what you’re saying is instructive and improving and all 
that sort of thing—but what we’re after now is to find out what 
happened when the lady came cracking down on the Judge that 
way. I guess we’ve all been in that fix, one time or another, and 
we'd like to know what the Judge did about it. What did you 
do about it, Judge, anyhow?” 

“IT was about to observe,” the Judge replied a little testily, 
“that the precipitation of the lady into my lap—” 

“ Carefully, Judge! Carefully!’ Remember that precipiti is the 
crude form of preceps, and that the precise meaning of precipi- 
tare—” 

“The little story that I had intended to tell is not of the slight- 
est consequence, Bishop; and your etymological discourse is as 
well-timed as it is interesting. I am only too happy to give you 
the floor.” And the Judge leaned back in his chair and looked 
resigned. 

“My dear Judge, you must pardon me. I beg that you will 
proceed.” The Bishop spoke these simple words with a warm 
kindliness, and as he uttered them his benevolent face was lighted 
by a winningly cordial smile. 


A Seasonable 
By W. D. 





Moral 


Howells 


For all my frantic shouts and signs, kept on 
To the next corner, turned it, and was gone. 


What should I do? Let the poor singer go 
Unhelped because of this misdeed? Not so! 
Such a conclusion even I could not brook, 

A coin of the same worth again I. took, 
Wrapped it again in paper, and again 

Tossed it down to the singer—not in vain, 

This time! She saw it coming through the air 
And heard it fall upon the ground, and there, 
While she still sang, curtseyed her thanks to me, 
Until I turned away and left her free. 


And I was well content, and glad at heart 
For having doubly done a noble part? 

I was not sure. Had it been heaven’s intent 
That I should twice give the sum I had meant 
To give but once? Perchance, unknown to me 
Both women were in equal misery, 

Though not of equal merit. Then, had I won 
A twofold blessing by what I had done? 


These things are mysteries, but my story’s moral 
Seems one with which no one can justly quarrel: 

If there is suffering that you would relieve, 

Give twice the sum at once you meant to give; 

And do not wait for wrong to come your way 

And force your unwilling hand, for though it mzy, 
Again, it may not, and, for your own sake, 

The chance is such as you ought not to take. 


Encounter 


A. Janvier 


Mollified by the frank apology, the Judge resumed: “I was 
about to explain the modifying conditions under which the lady’s 
descent upon me was made. You see, when she entered the car, 
followed by her escort, all the seats were filled and a few men were 
standing hanging on to straps. After waiting a moment, to give 
several younger men an opportunity—that they neglected—to 
offer her a seat, I arose and offered her mine.” 

“There is no more marked sign of our degenerating civiliza- 
tion,” observed the Bishop warmly, “than the barbarous rude- 
ness of the young men of the present day toward the gentler sex. 
I am even disposed to trace to this source the deplorable increase 
in our midst of every sort of’crime. Corruption of manners un- 
deniably is the first step toward corruption of morals. The young 
man who begins by callously retaining his seat in a street-car 
while delicately nurtured women stand clinging. painfully to straps 
very well may end— But | am interrupting you, Judge. Pray 
proceed.” 

“During my moment of delay,’ the Judge continued, “the 
lady had passed a step or two beyond me toward the head of 
the car; and at the instant that my tender was made—before | 
had risen to an erect position, and while I still was unattached 
to a strap—the car went off with the jerk to which [ have already 
referred. In these circumstances, the result of the sudden start 
was to jostle me back into my seat again—and also to bring the 
lady down into my lap in the manner that I have described.” 

“Well, if that’s all there is to it,” said the Doctor, “I don’t 
see that it’s much out of the common. You see folks sitting all 
over each other every day in jerkily run cars. Didn’t anything 
more happen 

“A good deal more happened,” the Judge answered, “and I 
think that all of it was out of the common. The first of the 
unusual features of the affair was of a negative character. As 
I have said, I was not surprised when the lady came down— 
such little mishaps, as the Doctor has observed, are of every-day 
occurrence—but I was very decidedly surprised when she did not 
manifest any disposition to get up.” 

“ And you had a right to be,” said the Colonel. “I never knew 
a case like that. I’ve had ’em on my lap lots of times—and 
they’ve always bounced off as if they’d struck springs!” 
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“This one didn’t. She remained calmly 
seated and seemed to be entirely at her 


SC. 
are What the dickens did you do?” 

“| ventured to suggest to her that she 
would be more comfortable—I said nothing 
about myself—if we carried out the tacitly 
planned programme that had been inter- 
rupted by the sudden starting of the car: 
in other words, that she should get up, and 
so give me a chance to get up, and that 
she then should take my seat?” 

“And then she histed ?”’ 

“She did not hist. So far from histing, 
she settled herself a little more comfortably 
and answered in a _ tone of politeness: 
‘Wouldn’t think of disturbing gentleman. 
Gentleman must do me favor keep his seat. 
’Preciate his p’liteness just same.’ And then 
all the other passengers began to laugh. 

“It was a most unusual situation,” ob- 
served the Bishop thoughtfully. ‘“ To have 
received the lady merely as a temporary de- 
posit would have been awkward—exceed- 
ingly awkward. But to receive her, rela- 
tively speaking, as a fixture—and by that 
mischance to ineur the mirthful ridicule of 
strangers—-really was annoying in the ex- 
treme.” 

“It got annoyinger right away,” the 
Judge continued, “when the lady’s escort 
took a hand in it. Me had been swaying 
rather loosely from a strap while the lady 
and | were doing our act, and as his back 
was toward us he had seen nothing of what 
had occurred. The laughter of the passen- 
gers arousing his attention, and their fixed 
gaze directing it, he turned sharply and 
faced us. For a moment he seemed to be 
merely surprised. Then he scowled blackly, 
and said in an angry voice: *What d’ you 
mean, sir, holdin’ that lady on yr lap? 
That lady’s under my proteeshn. Such con- 
duc’ ’s outrage! Get up an’ gimme chance 
punch y’r head!” 

“Dear me!” murmured the Bishop. ‘* How 
very trying!” 

“I'd have given five dollars to have been 
on that ear and seen it all!” said the Colonel. 
“What came next, Judge?” 

“Being so irritated by the continued 
laughter of the passengers that [ wanted 
to take the change out of somebody,” the 
Judge replied; “and the man’s abusive lan- 
euage giving me somebody to take it out of, 
] complied as rapidly as the circumstances 
of the ease would permit with his coarsely 
phrased request. To move was not easy, but 
| succeeded—by bracing my back against 
the side of the car and giving a_ strong 
shove forward—in disencumbering myself of 
the lady and in rising to my feet. The lady 
—striking against a man in front of us, and 
bouncing back again—dropped easily into 
the seat that I had vacated; and said in 
the same affable tone in which she before 
had spoken: ‘Of course, if gentleman in- 
can’t refuse. Unexpected pleasure. 
Thanks very much.’ At the same moment 
her escort struck out at me with his right 
fist.” 

“Gosh!” ejaculated the Doctor. 

“My dear Doctor,” said the Bishop in 
kindly tones, “how often have [I remon- 
strated with you in regard to your use of 
that vulgar expletive which—as I have 
pointed out to you repeatedly—is but a mod- 
ified form of profanity! As you all know, 
my friends,” the Bishop beamed genially, 
“| have no desire to make my cloth a check 
upon your freedom of conversation within 
reasonable bounds. But, because of my 
cloth, I feel it my duty to check you—al- 
ways, I trust, with an affectionate gentle- 
ness—when those bounds are neared. You 
will pardon me, IT am sure, Judge, for inter- 
jecting into your interesting narrative this 
word in season. You were saying that the 
vngered person in the car smote at you with 
lis clenched hand. Pray proceed. I sin- 
cerely hope that you were not injured by the 
blow?” 

The Judge, a little grumpily, went on 
‘gain. “No, I was not injured. I wasn’t 
hit at all. Owing to the swaying of the car, 
and to his own unsteadiness of aim, his 
ist went over my shoulder and landed on 
‘he nose of a man who was standing just 
vchind me. The man thus struck, being just- 
'v angered, and not unnaturally eager to 
vet at his assailant—from whom my person 
~eparated him—thrust me sharply aside. 


sists, 


the result of his thrust, combined with a 
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lurch of the car as we rounded a curve, was 
to seat me in the lap of the lady who: had 
just risen from mine.” 

“ Well, I'll be darned!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor. “If that don’t take the cake!” 

* Again!” said the Bishop sadly. “ My 
dear Doctor, do my persuasions make no 
impression upon you? The word ‘darn’ 
is— 

“T say,” the Judge went on in a strong 
voice, “ [I was shoved down into the lady’s 
lap and the two men began fighting. To my 
surprise, instead of resenting my arrival she 
put her arms around me protectingly and 
said in a motherly tone: ‘ You stay here, 
my lamb! J’ll take care of you!’—and im- 


mediately added+ with an angry energy: 
‘Give it to him good, George! Man like 


that deserves t’ get it good! Madé me get 
up from seat. Just accident I got seat at 
all. No gentleman! Condue’ ’s insult t’ 
every lady in this car!’ And then she 
dropped back into her tone of motherly 
kindliness and said to me: ‘It’s all right, 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea.—-[ Adv. 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
ConDENSED MILK affords the maximum amount of food energy 
in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest good to the 
infant with the least tax on the digestive organs. It surpasses 
all other foods for artificial infant feeding. Try it.—[{Adv.] 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 


KF RICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adz. 











TAKE Ptso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, Sold every where.—[ Adv.] 





THE REAL CHARTREUSE. 

Tne London Mail states that the French Gave:nment 
threatens to appear in a new role—that of conniving at the 
manufacture of a spurious Chartreuse. 

When the Associations Bill forced the monks of La Grande 
Chartreuse to seek refuge in Spain, the label and trade-mark 
of the Chartreuse liqueur were appropriated by the Govern- 
ment, which has now granted the right of using them to a 
leading firm of French Distillers, Messrs. Cusenir. 

A sample of the so-called Chartreuse, not made by the monks, 
has already reached this country. It is of the familiar green 
and yellow tinge, and consists of an extract to which brandy 
is added. 

A special cable to the Baltimore Sunday Herald on Nov. 
19 states that Parisian connoisseurs declare the spurious prod - 
uct a poor concoction, and absolutely refuse to drink it. The 
steps taken by the monks to protect themselves have been 
radical. Though they might have used the old label in Spain, 
they have entirely abandoned it. The new label bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: Liqueur Fabriquee « Tarragone par les 
Peres Chartreux. 

Lovers of the famous liqueur must, when the old stock is 
exhausted, look out for the word “ ‘Tarragone” on the label of 
the bottle as proving the contents to have been made at ‘larra- 
gona, the Fathers’ new doinicile. The monks aver that their 
secret has been faithfully preserved, and that it is impossible 
to produce the genuine article without their 300- year-old 
recipe.—[ Adv.] 
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994 of a camera's 
value is in the lens 


THE GRAND PRIZE 
at the world’s Fair has been awarded to the 


GOERZ_LENS 


in competition with the world. Goerz 
lenses are essential in the making of per - 
fect pictures. 

The manufacturers have always 
claimed to make the best lenses in 
the world—competition has proved 
it. Catalog Free. 

MAIN OFFICE: 

Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

¢ & 5 Holborn Circus, London, 
ngland. 

22 Rue Del’ Entrepot, Paris. 


C. P. GOERZ, 
Room 33, 52 E. Union Sq.. 
New York, 





















HAVE tried to make my advertisements 
plain; to make them state facts ; to con- 
vey to the reader’s mind, in the fewest 
was trying to 


I 


| possible words, just what I 
accomplish—which is this: I want you, if 


| you smoke, to test my cigars entirely at 


| is a catch somewhere, a “ nigger 


| be? 





my risk. 
Some men seem to think there 


in the wood-pile,” if you please. 
There is none. Howcould there 
You have the cigars and 
the money. You are at liberty 
to send me whichever you see 
fit. But to make the matter 
stronger, I have attached a cou- 
pon to this advertisement which, 
if you will cut out on the dotted 
lines, you will readily see is a 
contract that I cannot well 
dodge. 

On the flap label of every box 
of Shivers’ Panetela Cigars ap- 
pears this 


GUARANTEE 
We guarantee that Shivers 
‘anetela Cigars are clean, clear, 
selected long Havana filler, and se- 
lected genuine Sumatra wrapper. 
Flerbert D. Shivers, Ine. 


Could any man afford to put 
that guarantee on his merchan- 
dise, over his signature, if it was 
a lie? Would you? 

I do not know of a cigar the 
equal of this that retails for less 
than ten cents. I manufacture 
every cigar that I sell, conse- 
quently £vow of what they are 
made and how they are made, | 
something that the mere dealer 
can not possibly know. 

My only possibility of continued success 
is re-orders, and the best evidence that I can 





[ shivers’ 
Panetela 


EXACT SIZE 
EXACT SHAPE 


—— 4 





here give is that I am receiving them in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. 
My factory is close to the business centre 


|of one of the largest cities in the United 


States. It is open to my customers, who are 
cordially invited to call and see the cigars 
made. 


Cut on this line 
CONTRACT 
Herbert D. Shivers, 
906 Filbert St., Philadelphia Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

You may ship me, carriage prepaid, one hundred of 
your Panetela cigars under the following conditions: I 
am to have the privilege of smoking ten of the cigars, 
and if, for any reason, | am not pleased with them, I 
am at liberty to return the remaining ninety by ex- 
press, at your expense, and there is to be no charge 
for the cigars consumed. If I elect to keep the cigars, I 
agree to remit the price for them, $5.00, within ten days. 


I enclose my business card as an evidence of good 
faith on my part. 


H.W. 12-10-04 Cut on this line 


H.W. 12-10-04 


Write me, if you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 





906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































dearie. You're safe 
here!” 

“ Really,” said the Bishop thoughtfully, “ public opinion should 
be aroused, and should remain aroused, until the carelessness among 
motormen—at present almost universal—be corrected. As you 
will observe, the whole of the series of curious incidents that the 
Judge has set before us so vividly hinges upon the sudden start- 
ing of the car. Had the motorman been trained properly in the 
first instance, and had he continued to exercise the caution that 
such training would have given him, the car would have gone on- 
ward smoothly and easily and nothing unusual or painful—as in 
the case of the person whose nose was stricken—would have oc- 
curred. Another, and perhaps a more edifying, view of the mat- 
ter is to be had by a consideration of the great evils which may 
ensue when a small evil is persisted in. The angry passions excited 
by the motorman’s negligent performance of his simple duties—” 

“Great Scott, Bishop! Where’ll you get to next? Here’s the 
Judge telling the best street-car story I’ve heard yet, and you be- 
gin by trying to choke it off with a lecture on philology, and you 
go on by chipping in another lecture about bad manners to ladies, 
and then you let out at me about my little cuss-words, and now 
we’ve got to the hottest part of it—two men hammering away at 
each other for all they’re worth in the middle of the car, and the 
Judge cuddled up in the lap of a woman he’d never laid eyes on 
refereeing *em—you want to stop the procession while you preach 
a sermon on how gripmen ought to take off brakes! And like 
enough you’ve got something up your sleeve about the moral in- 
fluences exerted by bath-tubs and sunrooms! For Sam Hill’s sake, 
Bishop, give us a rest!” 


Nobody’ll hurt you while /’ve got you. 





Christmas 





HE Christmas turkey at Mount Vernon was a wild bird, 
and merely a game dish, when Mrs. Washington, in the 
early days before the Revolution—her husband was then 
only an eminent citizen of Virginia—rolled up her sleeves 
and stood to carve it. 

In those days it was considered a matter of course that a lady 
should know how to carve, though (as was the case with the 
mistress of Mount Vernon) she might not spell correctly. The 
accomplishment, like the making of jams and cider, was appro- 
priate for a housewife. : 

Christmas at Mount Vernon in those times was an exceedingly 
jolly and: festive occasion. Washington was the richest man in 
Virginia, and the equipments of his household were in many re- 
spects more luxurious than could be found in the houses of his 
well-to-do neighbors. For example, the guests at this Christmas 
dinner were provided with silver forks—a rare luxury at that 
period, when gentlemen customarily ate with their knives, because 
it was out of the question to lift pease and other such edibles 
to the mouth with the three-tined steel forks commonly in use. 

It is a shock to learn that the Father of His Country ate with 
his knife, yet such is undeniably the fact. That sage historian, 
Peter Parley, tells a story (probably apochryphal) of an occasion 
when somebody tried to kill the immortal George by putting poison 
on his pease. Shoving his knife beneath a few of them, and rais- 
ing them to his lips, he looked across the table at his enemy, and 
said, “Shall I-eat of these?” Still holding the knife suspended, he 
again transfixed the man with his gaze, and repeated the question. 
So overcome was the would-be poisoner by Washington’s seeming 
prescience that he fled from the table, and the perilous pease re- 
mained uneaten. 

At that epoch, in Virginia, the men who waited on the table in 
most of the country houses wore plantation garb. At Mount Vernon, 
however, the household servitors were attired in a handsome and 
even striking livery of scarlet, white, and gold, and the butler 
was a dream of gorgeousness. One man for each two guests was 
the minimum allowance. Not only were there viands to be sup- 
plied, but a constant succession of bottles containing wines of 
choice vintages for the consumption of the male guests. 

Ladies in those days drank next to nothing at all. To take more 
than a sip of wine, for either maid or matron, would have been 
regarded as the height of impropriety. But for the men—all through 
this Christmas dinner the bottles were kept going around, Mr. 
Bryan Fairfax, of Alexandria, would say to Mr. G. W. Lewis, 
across the table, “ George, a glass of wine with you!” “ With 
pleasure, Cousin Bryan!” the latter would reply, as he bowed and 





drank. Then Mr. Fairfax would go through the same performance 
with every man at the table—and so it went throughout the 
repast. 


The eatables served at the dinner were nearly all of them prod- 
ucts of the Mount Vernon estate, From a gastronomic point of 
view, no region in the world was richer than that section of old 
Virginia. There were canvasback ducks to be shot on the river 
in front of the house; partridges and venison were plentiful, and 
the proprietor of the mansion raised his own beef, pork, and 
mutton. The only vegetables were sweet potatoes, white potatoes, 
and beans. 

From a latter-day standpoint the repast was conducted in a 
peculiar fashion. All the dishes, including three kinds of meats 
and several of game, were put on the table at once. While Mrs. 
Washington carved the turkey, the gentlemen who happened to be 
opposite the mutton, the venison, ete., were expected to lend expert 
assistance in the dissection of those comestibles. The puddings 
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in Colonial Times 


By René Bache 









“If I have erred in venturing to make what I have supposed 
were apposite interpolations in the Judge’s entertaining narra- 
tive,” said the Bishop, with a perceptibly pained note in his voice, 
“of course I regret my error. Personally, I think that my several 
interjected comments have been justified by my cloth, The oceca- 
sions, and the selected moments, have seemed to me equally to 
be appropriate to the utterance of what I conceive to have been 
judicious, and even edifying, remarks upon the Judge’s text. How- 
ever, as the ground upon which I have endeavored to sow obviously 
is fallow,-I willingly relinquish an effort that I perceive is as 
useless as it certainly was well meant. I beg, Judge, that you 
will proceed.” 

“| shall not proceed,” the Judge replied with decision. “If | 
did, I should but have to contend farther with irrelevant inter- 
ruptions accurately timed to arrive at the most inopportune mo- 
ments. I prefer to stop short.” 

“Oh, come now, Judge,” said the Colonel] soothingly, “ don’t take 
it that way. The Bishop, you know, don’t really mean any 
harm.” 

“Of course he don’t,” added the Doctor. ‘ And if he did, it 
wouldn’t be fair to the Colonel and me to stop. You're giving us 
a corker, Judge! Go right on, old man. What did you do 
next?” 

But the Judge was not to be placated. “It is sufficient to add,” 
he answered coldly, * that I extricated myself from the lady’s arms, 
arose from her lap, and left the car. 

“ Anything that you would like to say about the precession of 
the equinoxes, Bishop, or the relation between lunar rainbows and 
the Westminster Catechism, will be quite in order now.” 





were eaten before the withdrawal of the cloth, the removal of which 
left bare a shiny expanse of mahogany, upon which the fruit, 
nuts, and decanters were set forth in festive array. 

When the cloth had been withdrawn, the host would lift his 
glass, filled with choice Madeira, and drink the health of his 
guests. Five minutes of general conversation would follow, per- 
haps, and then Mrs. Washington would rise, giving the signal for 
the departure of the ladies. Everybody would get up; the ladies 
would make an elaborate curtsy to the gentlemen, and the latter 
would bow profoundly in response. With the retirement of the 
women the real drinking would begin, and might be kept up almost 
indefinitely, though, for his part, Washington never went beyond 
a second glass of wine, and it was his usual custom to leave the 
table within a few minutes after his wife had gone. 

Toasts, in those days, were never drunk until after the ladies 
had left the table, and no beauty’s health was ever pledged in 
this fashion while she was present. But when the men found them- 
selves alone, it was the proper thing for a young gentleman to get 
upon his feet—which, it is to be hoped, were still steady—and to 
say, “I give you Betty Lomax, the most beautiful girl in West- 
moreland County!” Or perhaps it might be Susan Lee, of Rap- 
pahannock. Such a toast was customarily drunk standing—with 
all the honors, as the phrase was. 

Indeed, Christmas was a great day of festivity in the Virginia of 
that epoch. Breakfast was at eight or nine o’clock, unless it 
had been decided to go a-hunting in the morning—in which case 
the meal was eaten by candle-light. If there was a fox-hunt—a 
sport of which Washington was very fond—the host wore a 
brilliant red waistcoat trimmed with gold lace, and the ladies 
who rode were beautiful in scarlet habits. On such occasions Mrs. 
Washington would go out in her “chariot and four,’ keeping as 
close to the hunt as the roads would permit. Not until 1785 were 
the Mount Vernon kennels abolished and the dogs sold. 

Those were days when meals were ample, but were not multi- 
plied. Eating, when undertaken, was no mere frivolity, but serious 
business. This Christmas dinner was at 3.30 P.mM.; there had been 
no lunch, and there was no supper to come, After dinner there 
were games—blind man’s buff, hunt the slipper, and the like—with 
much romping and more or less kissing. A sprig of mistletoe was 
hung up in a convenient place, and if a girl happened to be kissed 
under it by a young man she did not faint or call for help. In 
fact, it might be suspected that she did not seriously object. 

Never, and nowhere, in this world were there more capable 
and expert makers of love than the young men of Washington’s 
day in old Virginia. Nobody ever saw jollier fellows than they 
were. If they loved fiercely, they proved their sincerity by marry- 
ing early; and, when one of them was so unfortunate as to lose 
his wife, he would invariably marry again. Marriage was con- 
sidered just about the most important duty of life, and the love- 
affairs of the gentle folks were freely confided even to the serv- 
ants. Black Tom knew that Mars’ James was “ going after ” 
Miss Sallie Lee, and would talk the matter over with his young 
master. And it was the same way with the girls. 

So it may easily be imagined that on a festive occasion such 
as this Christmas celebration a good deal of incidental love-making, 
some of it serious enough, was accomplished. But the Master of 
the Revels, though he himseif had been sufficiently ardent in his 
youth, was in later life no eager sympathizer with such follies. 

Though Mr. Washington took no part in the romps that followed 
the dinner, he heartily enjoved the fun. Occasionally he relished 








a game of cards, and probably on this Christmas evening he in- 
amusement, in 


dulged in some such company with the older 
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people, while the young folks scampered and 
romped. He played for money, but the 




























































































stakes were small. 
d [here were two young people at Mount CRYSTAL 
A- Vernon in those days—the son and daughter 
e, of Mrs. Washington by her first husband. It a 
ul is easy-to imagine the part they took in the 
J yomps on Christmas day. John and Martha @) mM ‘ n O 
% {heir names were, but everybedy knew them 
n as Jacky and Patsy. Patsy died in 1773, 
& when just budding into womanhood, while 
her brother married young, and had four 
5 children, two of whom, George and Nellie 
* Custis, were adopted by Mr. Washington. P 
To George he left the famous Arlington eee 
I estate, opposite the city of Washington, 
which afterwards fell by inheritance to the 
F wife of General Robert E. Lee. 2H(f by Sugar 
On Christmas eve there was a dance, to , te : 
: which all the neighbors for many miles La ~ Making! 


y around were, as a matter of course, invited. 


The party began before 8 P.M., and was over weer a 

t by ten o’clock. Young ladies’ beauty in - 5 ¢ 7 

‘ those times was not spoiled by late hours. Sold only in : Ib. sealed boxes! 

; for musie there was a single fiddle, played 
by an old slave on the place—a white-haired Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in 
negro who kept the time and helped 6 thie L excellence. rai og — like a apg Of OL wil ba bi of its perfect crystallization. 

> ; : : A e ‘) e pleas he moment y 5 3 3 3 j 

tune by pounding on the floor with his big YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. Pe 





i er the young ladies wore low-necked | SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


| dresses, making a brave display of pretty | low 1 ny that each package bears ns tee Bef a ‘* DOMINO”? MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO’? STONES 
shoulders, and the men were in knee-breeches — | and the names of the manufacturers YERS & ELDER, New York). 
and silk stockings. Mrs. Washington’s | INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 





gown, cut V-shaped and filled in with ruch- | 
ing, was of French silk; but the clothing ° A _ “he 
she ordinarily wore was of domestic manu- Read Blaikie’s HOW T0 GET STRONG and How to Stay So 
faciure, being woven at Mount Vernon, where 
no fewer than sixteen negro women were $1.00 net (postage extra) 
kept constantly at work in what was called HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
the “ spinning-house.” This industrial annex : . > 
of the establishment remains to this day, and eae 
visitors at Mount Vernon are taken by the 
guides to see the very room in which the 
spinning-wheels were operated. 

Of course, there was high festival not 


: e 
only for the master and his guests, but also -<* 
for “my people,” as Washington was accus- 
tomed to eall the negroes on his estate. He : = 
would never have thought of speaking of 
them as slaves. There were at that period = 5 


about 100 negroes on the place, and at the 
Yule-tide season they enjoyed exceptional 
privileges. Good things for their consump- 
tion were distributed with no niggard hand 
by the mistress of the house, a treat much 
appreciated being a drink known as 
“methigler,” composed of fermented honey, 
spices, and water. Another beverage brewed : J.W. ALEXANDER TP : 1HHYDI 
by Mrs. Washington was a sort of peach she : ; fe: ; 
brandy sweetened with honey. 

Those were days when a capable housewife ; phy Pan 
was supposed to know how to compound a = 
variety of beverages. Beer was brewed at 5 
Mount Vernon under Mrs. Washington’s own | : rN CHRIS TMAS 
supervision, and cider as well, the latter be- = | 
ing a drink of which her husband was very | = 


fond. He always had it on the table at din- | GI | oe 


ner, and would take it freely in place of the 
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pinot which were more to the taste of his rela a Government Jaxeyere for $10,000. 

_ By ten o'clock in the evening the festivi- | =| would 10) (ars te your wife.wouldnt it ? 

ties of Christmas day at Mount Vernon was— | : : 

over. Even had the fashion of the time been | = he would please you,too,to be able ice) 

otherwise, Mrs. Washington would scarcely | 5} : ‘ } ¢ : »47) ‘ 

have tolerated late hours. She alWays in- | ° give it — but perhaps you cant. | ev, 

sisted on putting her husband to bed early, ns yerT—if aATe ] 

and he meekly obeyed. Whether it be true You can, however—1f you are in good -/é 

or not, as some chroniclers have asserted, health— make rane investment that will : 

that Mr. Washington was henpecked, it is . <i ss i 

certain that he considered it judicious pive your wife—in the event of your death 4 

to submit in most things to his wife's = rather! | ; | ] og ee : ee 4 |) 

wishes. et —an absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% | S# 
The frame for this picture of a Christmas , ‘ : 

at agp Vernon Selere the Revolution is interest. Or the aXeyare! will become your 

ready made; for, thanks to the efforts of apt ttae . ) aYC If Wwe | 

patriotic women, the old mansion stands to- prope rty nN hfte en O! twe nty ye ars i you live . Be s 

day eng exactly as it was when Washing- “AG 

ton lived there. There is much of the old . : 

furniture and even a great deal of the old Splendid opportunities tor men of character to act as representatives 

china and glassware. The house is a verita- ) TAGE ET! : 2 NP Vico President 

ble fragment of American history, and, Write to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2“Vice Presiden me. 


though more than a century and a quarter 
has gone by since the merry Yule-tide festival 
here described, the imagination readily re- 
peoples the old place with its throng of 
guests, eating, drinking, dancing, and ma- 
king love, and héars the joyous laughter of 
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the romping young folks, while through the | 
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crowd moves the stately figure of the host, 
who, offering his hand to the prettiest 
irl in the room, proceeds to lead her 
through the graceful and decorous steps of 
1 minuet, 
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The Rhine 


ann Moselle Wines or 


HINCKEL AND WINCKLER 


“FRANKFURT A/MAIN 


(Established 1784) 


Which you must have enjoyed in 
the German Wine Restaurant at 
St. Louis—where they were served 
exclusively—have been awarded 


THE GRAND PRIZE ° 


(Highest Possible Award) 





GREME YVETIE 
“GORDIAL” 


Makes a most Delicious 


flavor fer Sorbet at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


You may now serve to your guests 
as choice a wine in as perfect con- 
dition as they ever enjoyed 
on the banks of the storied 
Rhine. 
A catalogue of these fine vin- 
tages will be forwarded on re- 
quest. 


Cc. H. ARNOLD @ CO. 


Sole Agents 
27 South William Street, New York 
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: allied march through China in 190c they repeatedly outmarched the soldiers of 
every other nation. They attributed their strength and powers of endurance to the 

The December Smart Se¢ contains a complete novel 
on Washington life, 


persistent practice of JI U-JITSU. Every soldier of the Mikado is skilled in the art. 
JIU-JITSU embodies the ideal principles of attaining perfect 
health and perfect physical development. It is the evolution of 
twenty-five centuries of constant practice and improvement. It 
is a system of physical training and self-defense which surpasses 
allothers. Its basis is strategy and skill. As a means of self- 
by this writer, which is setting social and political 
circles agog at the nation’s capital and over the entire 
country. ‘The story of a remarkable man and a still 
more remarkable woman. The human interest is un- 
excelled, the execution masterly and the knowledge 
of Washington life startlingly intimate. 
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JIU-JITSU SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 
For over 2,000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been 
religiously guarded. By an Imperial edict the teaching of the 
system was forbidden outside of Japan. The friendly feeling, 
however, existing between Japan and the United 
States has been instrumental in releasing Jiu- 
Jitsu from its oath- bound secrecy, and ali the 
secrets of the Japanese National System of 
Physical Culture and Self-Defense are now being 
revealed to the American people for the first 
time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly of 
the Ten-Shin Ryu School of Jiu-Jitsu, has formu- 
lated a correspondence course which contains 
full instruction in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical 
with the course taught in the leading school 
of Japan. 
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Sandy 


Cloze 


By Kathryn Jarboe 


Pe 

T was all a joke. Or, rather, if the joker had not done his 
part there would have been no story at all, for the pathos 
of it is eternal and therefore commonplace; and the senti- 
ment is commonplace, too, because it is as old and as new 
as the Christ love that came into the world so long ago, that 
is reborn each year on Christmas day. The setting too, is old 
and commonplace, for where is the spirit of Christmas more needed 
than among the little children whom Christ loved, among the lit- 

tle children of the very poor. 

The city, as you know it, is one of the vast herding-grounds of 
the world. It stands like a gorgeous jewel in a tawdry, tarnished 
setting; stretched through its centre are the dwellings of the rich, 
and, on all sides, round about it, lie the tenements of the poor— 
and they huddle closer to the homes of the mighty than the hasps 
that hold the jewel. To the east and to the west these tenements 
lie, but the east knows little of the west, and the west cares lit- 
tle for the east, for along the streets that zone the jewelled centre 
there is no chance for the squalid traffic of the poor. 

sibs lived on the East Side in a tiny room high in a dirty tene- 
ment. He was not alone. In many ways it seemed as though it 
would have been far better for him if he had been alone. For the 
mother who lay on the tumbled bed in the corner was being dragged 
slowly out of his life by the creeping, crawling fingers of the white 
plague that haunts those tenements by day and by night. And 
Nanny, the little sister? Well, Bibs knew that if it were not 
for Nanny he could go out into the world and try to earn money 
to pay for the things that the doctor said would save his mother’s 
life. Some of the things he could buy if he had only a little 
money, but some of them he did not believe were in the world. He 
had never seen them, he had never felt them, and Bibs was sceptical 
about things that he had never seen and never felt. 

And yet, crouched in the corner where the light from the air- 
shaft fell, Bibs was writing a letter to some one, that he had 
never seen, to some one whose very existence he doubted. But if 
there was any chance that the things he had heard were true, he 
knew that he must take advantage of them. 

He had been planning the letter for a long time, but he had 
only just found a piece of paper for it, and he had begged the 
pencil with which he was writing from Tony at the corner. Tony 
had told him that he could have the pencil for just half an hour, 
and his stiff little grimy fingers were struggling to print the let- 
ters on the paper that grew grimier and grimier under his touch. 
It was not a very long letter, for Bibs had been told that he 
would only have to write his name and address and the list of 
things that he wanted. So he had commenced his letter with the 
number and name of his street and his own naine; in a great 
straggling line, they filled half the page. Neither was his list 
very long; some medicine. some soup and some wine, a doll for 
Nanny, a higher pillow and a blanket and some green fields and 


country air—these were the things that Bibs had never heard of, 
and even Santa Claus could hardly have known from the spelling 
just what they were—and, perhaps, a knife. That was all. 

He folded the paper twice, and on the outside wrote “ Ol’ Sandy 
Cloze.” ‘Then he hesitated. He asked his mother where Santa 
Claus lived, but the woman’s voice was choked by a sudden cough. 
Bibs waited, but the light was going fast. 

“T guess theyll know if 1 just put ‘ some’eres’ on it,’ he said, 
and added that for an address. 

Then he raced to the corner with the pencil for Tony and dropped 
his letter into the mail-box. 


a, 

In a West-Side hovel, a hovel that had been the deck-house of a 
sanal-boat, a hovel that still retained the stale, unsavory sea after 
its long sojourn on the river’s bank, lived Ol’ Clo’es, the miser. 
All day long and all night long he sat in his hovel; in his mind, 
visions of gold following one after another. One was a golden- 
haired woman whose eyes were as blue as the forget-me-nots of 
his native land. That was always short, and after it were the 
golden curls of a blue-eyed baby. ‘Then came visions of gold that 
rattled and chinked in bags, for all the money that come in to 
OV Clo’es was changed to the gold of that native land. The baby’s 
yellow curls were growing more and more golden. There was a 
vision, too, before which OI’ Clo’es shrank, over which his yellow 
teeth chattered. And this vision was of a night when a golden- 
haired girl bent over a table on which were piles of yellow gold. 
She had come upon him unawares when he gloated over his 
treasure, and he had raised his chair high in the air and crashed 
it down upon the golden head. For twenty years he had not seen 
the golden-haired girl, for twenty years he had not known whether 
he had killed his child or not, for he had gathered his treasure up 
and fled with it from his home. But four times a day he left his 
hovel when he heard the postman’s shrill whistle on the street 
that edged the river. Was there a letter for him? Of course no 
letter ever came, and he always returned to his rags and to his 
visions. 

II. 

It was almost Christmas, and the clerks at the post-office were 
taking a moment’s rest, an instant to breathe, forgetting, just for 
a second, that they were merely machines. 

“Same old game,” yawned one, stretching his numbed arms. 
* Boxes all filled up with kids’ letters to Santa Claus!” 

A dozen childish missives to the old saint were greeted with 
jests and laughter. One was addressed to Greenland, another to 
Iceland, one to the north pole, another to the moon. On one was 
a note to Uncle Sam asking him to find the Christmas saint, and 
then came Bibs’s letter addressed to “ Ol’ Sandy Cloze, Some’eres.” 

“Say, I guess it won’t be robbing the mails for me to take that 
letter,” drawled a voice. “I got a customer that it’ll just 
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fit. He's sandy enough, and he’s called OV 


Clo’es, and he’s been asking for a_ letter 
ever since I’ve been on the street. It’ll be 


a kind of a joke to give him this and see 
what he does.” 

So it was Uncle Sam, through one of his 
minions, who perpetrated the joke. 


rv. 

It was the day before Christmas, late in 
the afternoon, so late that the city gleamed 
with the jewelled lights that shone through 
holly-wreathed windows out into the darken- 
ing streets. Winter had decked the city in 
her whitest robes, and had hung it with 
glittering gems that held and reflected the 
lights that lined the streets. On the long 
straight avenue, two steady streams of 
sleighs passed up and down, filling the sharp 
air with silver merriment. In the sleighs 
were animate bundles of fur and lace cov- 
ered with jewels, and over all hovered the 
perfume of violets, hot-house blossoms reared 
for just that little half hour in the snowy 
Christmas air. 

On the western curb of the avenue stood 
an old man with white face and gleaming 
eyes and straggling sandy locks. So tat- 
tered, so ragged, so forlorn he was that one 
of the jewelled occupants of a_ passing 
sleigh turned shuddering from a glimpse of 
him. Her Christmas wish was not for the 
peace that is good-will to all men, but for. 
the peace that is forgetfulness of all men’s 
sorrows. 

A dozen times the old man quavered for- 
ward. A dozen times he staggered back con- 
fused by the gliding sleighs, the prancing 
horses, the silver music, and the gleaming 
lights. At last a friendly hand was slipped 
into his, a chummy voice said: 

“Say. d’ye wantter cross, OV Clo’es? I'll 
tow yer over. Jes stop when I seys stop 
and go when I seys go.” 

It was only a newsboy as tattered as he 
was, but, yielding himself to the friendly 
convoy, he crossed in safety. 

V. 

In the tiny room, high in the dirty tene- 
ment, Bibs was waiting, doubtfully, scep- 
tically. He had just been out to ask when 
old Santa Claus was likely to come and 
bring the things. Now he knew that he 
might have to wait until midnight or even 
later than that. He had cuddled Nanny to 
sleep with a stery of Santa Claus and the 
doll he might bring, and he still held her 
in his arms to keep her warm, to keep him- 
self warm. On the bed the mother dozed 
and coughed and coughed and dozed. The 
only light in the room came through the 
open door from the dingy hall, and_ its 
faint rays flickered across the faded yellow 
hair on the pillow, on the golden-haired 
child in Bibs’s arms. 

There was a fumbling, stumbling step on 
the stairs. but it was too early for Santa 
Claus. so Bibs gave the sound no thought. 
On each landing there was a little pause.’ On 
Bibs’s landing it was longer than it had been 
















before. Then a shadow fell across the floor. 
Bibs’s heart stood still. Was it Santa Claus, 
after all? The boy turned and looked at the 
man and then the steady heart moved on. 
This stranger was no saint. He was only 
a man, poorer, more ragged even, than the 
other tenants in the house. 

But now the man who had stood so long 
on the threshold of the little room entered 
slowly. 

“Nan!” It was a weak old voice, quaver- 
ing and harsh, but the sick woman heard it. 

She tried to rise. She lifted her weak 
arms, but she spoke only one word, 
“ Father!” 

“T knew it was you,” OI Clo’es whispered, 
his arms clasped about his daughter, “I 
knew it must be you.” 

Bibs had not moved. He still cuddled 
the sleeping child in his arms. He still 
waited for the Santa Claus who would come 
at midnight, perhaps, and who would bring 
the soup and the wine and the medicines, 
the dell and the knife. His dreams were 
too bright to be tarnished by this shabby 
old man. And then, on his brain were 
marked the words that drove the dream 
away, that told him that his letter had never 
reached the Christmas saint. 

* And it had your old nickname, Bibs, at 
the top, and then it spoke of Nanny, and 
I was so sure, 9h so sure that it was you. 
And ”—the old man’s voice quivered and 
flickered like a wind-blown  flame—* and, 
Nanny, girl, I’ve got the gold; you remember 
the gold? The money’s all for you, child. 
It wil! make you well. Surely, i¢ can make 
you well.” 

It was here that the sick woman stretched 
her hand toward Bibs. She motioned him to 
come, to bring the baby nearer. She told 
him to lay it in the old man’s arms. 

The sleeping child stirred, then woke sud- 
denly and opened her eyes, that were as 
blue as the forget-me-nots of the old man’s 
boynood home. She looked in wonder at the 
old face bending over her; she laid one hand 
caressingly on the old lips, and murmured, 
happily and drowsily: 

“Sandy Cloze! Bibs’s Sandy Cloze 

Vi. 

There were no more days in the lonely 
hovel on the West Side. There were only a 
few more days in the grimy tenement on 
the Kast Side. Then the new life began. 
The old man was never again alone, but only 
a few of his golden visions stayed with him. 
One was a golden-haired woman, who daily 
grew stronger and stronger, and another was 
a golden-haired baby with forget-me-not 
eyes. The visions of the gold that rat- 
tled, of the gold in bags, were gone; the 
gold itself was gone. It had been spread 
out over green fields; it had .been  trans- 
formed into country air, and sometimes it 
whispered to him, saying “ father,” some- 
times “ grandfather,” and sometimes, when 
little Nanny spoke, it said ‘“ Sandy Cloze,” 
for Nanny could only believe that the old 
man who had come on Christmas eve was 
no one else save Bibs’s Sandy Cloze. 
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The Return 


By Ellen 





ROFESSOR LEMMINGTON, I par- 
ticularly want you to know my 
niece Mary—my second me—as her 
father calls her. You remember 
Robert ?” 

Mary Poyntz, in some surprise, looked 
at the gentleman who was bowing to her, 
and as she put her hand into his said, 
earnestly, “ The Professor Lemmington?” 

Whereupon her Aunt Evelyn smilingly ex- 
claimed. * Such is fame!” 

“T am an old friend of your aunt’s,’ 
said the professor—a short, powerful man, 
who easily looked his full forty-five or 
fifty years. 

* Are you?” And Mary regarded him 
with quickened interest. 

“Well, may I not be?” asked the gentle- 
man, lightly. 

“But I never heard Aunt Evelyn speak 
of you,” said Mary, frankly. 


’ 





| 


Duvall 


Miss Poyntz colored slightly as Lemming- 
ton’s even tones answered: 

“There must be many who had the priv- 
ilege of your aunt’s acquaintance of whom 
she would have no occasion to speak. It 
is enough that I am remembered. But 
have you a dance left to give me, or am I 
too late?” 

* Do you dance 

“ Ask your aunt. I did—once.” 

“But do you really want to?” 

“Miss Mary, to begin to probe for mo- 
tives is to invite the first breath of age. 
Be warned. Take the partners Terpsichore 
provides you. I want to give pleasure: 
and I was told that every creature mascu- 
line, from fifteen to eighty, must dance 
to-night.” 

Mary smiled, yet her anxious gaze con- 
tinued to sweep seekingly round the room. 
Then, as her look came back to the pro- 


” 
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THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH.- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL 
AND BOTTLE FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN 
ABANDONED. THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL 
HENCEFORTH BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
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fessor, she said, “ Wait till the music be- 
gins, please; and then if—if no one comes 
to claim this dance, shall you mind sitting 
it out with Aunt Evelyn and me?” 

Miss Evelyn’s eyes and those of the pro- 
fessor met. 

“History repeats itself,’ said he, gen- 
tly. “I shall be delighted. You had 
rather sit outside than in, of course? We 
will get seats outside that window so that 
you may look into the room; and Miss 
Evelyn and I will face the sea.” 

He looked keenly at the small, beautiful 
girl before him; but she was not aware of 
his notice. 

At the first crash of music the professor 
led the way, and the two ladies followed 
him to the porch outside. 

“Ts this your first visit to Isphy?” asked 
Mary, mechanically. as they took their seats. 

“No; I was here more than twenty years 
ago. I know Isphy well.” 

“T thought the place was comparatively 
new,” returned the girl. 

“Tt is a reclamation,” said the professor. 
“Years ago Isphy was the discovery and 
open secret of certain people of moderate 
ineans, many interests, and busy lives. Then 
fashion and fortune found the spot and 
made it fashionable, costly, and stupid. 
Then fortune and fashion, happily, grew 
tired and drifted on to newer, bolder, easier 
places along the shore, and Isphy is now be- 
ing retenanted by its early possessors, or 
their representatives—like yourself, for’ in- 
stance.” 

Mary’s hands lay either listless in. her 
lap or else worked nervously with her fan; 
but her straining gaze never left the bril- 
liant room. “ And were you one of Isphy’s 
early discoverers, as you have been of other 
things?” 

















“No; the first time I came I followed 
a lady; the second time, I followed a mem 
ory.” 

“That sounds like romance.” The girl’ 
tone had a certain scorn in it. 

‘I should call it history,” was the quie 
answer. “What is the difference betwee: 
romance and history?” continued the pro 
fessor, turning to Miss Evelyn. 

“One you must believe; the other you 
may.” . 

* Ah, but which?” 

“Tm almost afraid to remember. Ask 
Mary.” 

*‘f don’t believe in romance,” said thi 
girl, moodily. 

“Neither did I—once,” answered the pro 
fessor. 

Mary gave him a flashing look with lifted 
brows. “ And do you now?” 

“Why not? I’ve had a quarter of a cen 
tury to learn the lesson.” 

“What is romance?” asked the girl, half 
reluctantly and after a pause. 

“A vision, or revelation,” said Mis 
Evelyn, softly. 

“Which if you follow and are obedient 
to, you are, as far as mortals may, happy 
ever after; but which if you disobey and 
turn away from, you are bound to taste 
one of the bitterest of all draughts — re 
gret.” 

Though the professor’s face could not be 
seen, his tone was significant. 

Mary gave a deep sigh. Then she 


wrenched her look away from the _ bright 
ball-room and fixed it resolutely on the 
shadowy professor. 

“Tell me all about that first Isphy, 
please.” 

“Oh, it was just like this—the wooded 
shores, the rocks, the ‘trampling waves,’ 





































“Is it— Will you— 





Is it really my dance?” faltered Yarbury 
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the ineffable moonlight—the setting was the 
same, the actors only were different.” 

“J hate acting; it makes one so awfully 
tired.” There was a catch in the young 
voice. “No; I mean tell about that—a— 
romance. Was there really any?” 

“ Wherever there are men and women, 
there is romance, or ought to be. We were 
all young and charming then, Mistress 
Mary.” 

* And -which were you, Professor Lem- 
mington?” forcing determined gayety into 
her tone. 

“Both, of course. But more especially 
young and proud, and most especially 
stupid.” 

“You! In what way?” 

“Well, in not claiming any—dance, for 
one thing.” 

“Didn’t you? Oh, why—when— _ I 
mean— Are you all like this? Is it science 
that—that does it?” 

“No; it’s the Old Adam.” 

There was a silence. 

“ And what else did you do?” asked Mary, 
presently. 

“Tn romance it’s not what you do, but 
what you don’t do, that counts.” 

“Well, what else didn’t you do?” 

“T didn’t ask for any explanations. 

“Nor offer any?” 

“Nor offer any.” 

The girl sat motionless. “ And then?” 

“T went away.” 

“ And never came back?” The voice was 
steadied by an effort. 

“Not till years after.” 

‘And the—the—other one? There are 
always two, aren’t there, in romance?” 

“T’ve only my half to tell, you know; 
that’s the pity of it.” 

“The pity of it?” 

“Tf you disobey the vision, you have a 
half life instead of the whole.” 

Mary sighed deeply. ‘ Well, you went 
away—then what?” 

“Oh, more stupidity. I tried to forget— 
a most unscientific process, like drawing 
water with a sieve.” 

The professor’s tone matched the moon- 
light—colorless, impassioned; and alluring. 

“And then?” It might almost have been 
Miss Evelyn’s deeper, softer voice which 
spoke, 

“When we lose the vision we become be- 
wildered; IT suppose I became bewildered.” 

* But why not have come back sooner?” 

“ Beeause, like men generally, I formed 
other ties.” 

“Oh, how unjust!” 

“Of course. But when did pride and 
justice ever go together? In turning away 
from the vision, one turns away from justice 
too.” 

‘How could you?” exclaimed Mary. 

‘Human nature, fallible human nature, 
to try to pluck out a memory by inserting 
a reality. 4 

“ And then what?” 

“T simply drove the memory deeper in 

“T should think that that would have 
kept it intact.” 

* Precisely.” 

“But you are back again now,” said 
Mary, wistfully. 

“And not too late, I hope, to claim— 
my dance.” 

Mary looked questioningly from the shade 
which was the professor to the deeper shade 
which was her aunt. 

“T hate romance,” she burst out. “TI 
hate that there shoal ever be any stories 
to tell!” 

“Tt’s the interrupted romance, the dis- 
obeyed vision, which makes the story; I 
can only mar it, perhaps, in the telling. 
But it’s not the scientist who has the free- 
dom of the human heart. You must go to 
the poet. Yesterday morning I saw two 
people on the rocks. They were talking so 
vehemently that they didn’t see me, and 
they walked away in opposite directions.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“But you’ve come back,” at length 
breathed Mary. 

“ Yes—after all these years—and because 
[ was at last free to return to the vision. 
All the chances were, however, against my 
ever being able to come back. But the 
point is, that but for pride and folly I need 
never have gone at all.” 

Below the strains of music, the hum of 
voices, could be heard the softened dash of 
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the waves against the rocks, so that the 
three seemed to be shut in by the concentric 
rings of sound. 

The professor roused himself. “If you 
will wait a few moments for me, Mistress 
Mary, you and Miss Evelyn, I should like 
to look up Pierce Yarbury,” he said, finally. 

* Do you know him?” cried Mary. 

“ Excellent well. He’s as stupid as they 
make ‘em—almost as stupid as I.” 

* Professor Lemmington, he’s one of the 
most brilliant, promis—’” Mary stopped 
short. 

“ Better wait and tell him so. Flattery 
from those we love doesn’t hurt,’ said the 
professor, easily. 

“ Flattery? It’s royal truth!” 

“Well, royal truth from those who love 
us is noble encouragement.” 

“Where do you think he is now?” asked 
Mary, desperately. 

“Getting his traps ready for the 11.10 
stage.” 

Miss Evelyn uttered a note of dismay. 

At that moment from the deeper dark- 
ness beyond came a figure, and then a voice 
saying, stiffly: 

* Good evening, Miss Evelyn. How do you 
do, Miss Poyntz? Professor, I saw your 
name on the register just now as I was 
paying my bill, and I couldn’t go away 
without seeing you.” 

* Would never have forgiven you if you 
had, and should have had all the trouble 
of going after you,” said the professor, as 
he shook hands and drew the stern-looking 
young man into the light. ‘“ You’re the 
most brilliant, promising fellow living, and 
also the most—absent-minded? You're not 
going to-night, Yarbury, but some other 
night when we all go. And this is your 
dance. I’ve been keeping it for you.” 

* My dance— Keep— You—” stammered 
Yarbury. 

“You know Miss Mary promised you a 
dance: or did she owe you one?” 

Yarbury was speechless. 

“T’ve been giving Miss Mary the attar 
of wisdom expressed from ten thousand 
vears’ experience, or twenty-five—it matters 
little—regret is an eternity. No, I didn’t 
get it from Haeckel, either. But as it’s late, 
and this the last dance, and you're not 
in evening dress, you’d better take my place 
and sit it out. Meanwhile Miss Evelyn 
and I will see that your traps are taken off 
the stage.” 

“How did you know they were there?” 
asked Yarbury, recovering. 

‘Because there’s nowhere else for them 
to be, and because romance, like history, 
repeats itself. I was a young. impetuous— 
genius, Miss Mary?—once myself, Yarbury.” 

“Ts it— Will von— Is it really my 
dance?” faltered Yarbury over Mary’s bowed 
head. 

The professor and Miss Evelyn had risen 
and were moving off. 

“Call it mine, Miss Mary—mine_ by 
proxy,” said the professor, gently, “ the one 
I’ve come back to claim.” 

Then to Miss Evelyn he added, “ Would 
that there had been some one to keep mine 
for me, Evelyn, so long ago.” 

“Yours has been kept by Time and me,” 
said Miss Evelyn, softly. 

And the shadows of the trees swallowed 
them up. 








Just Kerosene 


THE small town of Y—— down on the 
Maine coast contains many quaint and in- 
teresting characters. The following inci- 
dent occurred not long ago: 

Mr. Brown was standing at the corner 
waiting for the electric car. It was a dark 





rainy night, and as the streets of Y are 
unlighted many of the residents carry lan- 
terns. So he was not surprised to see Miss 
Shaw approach with a small hand-lantern, 
and together they boarded the car. 

They sat down beside a friend, who at 
once remarked: ‘ Good evening Miss Shaw; 
I see you carry a lantern.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Shaw. “ Father car- 
vied one all his life, and I suppose I always 
shall.” 

“That’s heredity, isn’t it?” laughingly 
asked the friend. 

“Oh no!” promptly exclaimed Miss Shaw. 
* Only common kerosene.” 
















The Flower 


By Sarah P. McLean Greene 


An old charwoman’s hand,— 
From which, for many a day, 
The seanty coins had slipped 
Ungrudged, unloved, away,— 
Held the stem of a single flower 
As though here were a treasure furled! 
And a wealth unmeasuréd, 
To guard from a hostile world. 


The flower was a sweet blush-rose, 
Wet with the dew of morn; 

The hand was gnarled and old, 
Spent in a strife forlorn. 

But the flower bent to the hand 
Its kisses moist and sweet, 

And the old hand bore the flower 
Safe through the noisome street. 


The hand was swart with toil; 
The flower could know no stain. 
The hand was seamed and searred; 
The flower could know no pain. 
And the hand strained close the flower, 
That rained back in eestasy 
The bliss of its erimson lips. 
These were lovers strange to see! 


They had a dream to themselves— 
The one same dream had they— 
Of the far-away gates that part 
In glory at close of day, 
Where the meek of heart go in. 
And the faith of the dew-wet flower 
Was the faith of the searred old hand, 
That toiled—and waited the hour! 








The Patriot Hymn 


From “‘ The Building of the Organ” 
By Nathan Haskell Dole 


Orn, Country, fair and grand, 

Our glorious Fatherland, 
Superb, star-crowned— 

3v Freedom’s breezes fanned, 

Firm in thy mountain band, 

That guard on every hand 
Thy sacred ground! 


Thy children come to-day 
A wreath of love to lay 
Before thy feet. 

In festival array, 





With joeund hearts and gay, 


Our homage pure we pay; Pe 


With song we meet! 


In War’s hard Wilderness, 

With bitter storm and stress, 
We’ve tarried long. 

Now Peace thy sons shall bless! 

As on and up they press, 

Freedom and Righteousness 
Shall make them strong! 





Strong in the cause of Right 

To aid the weak with might 
Born of the Truth; 

Strong as the hosts of Light 

Arrayed against the Night, 

To put all wrong to flight | 
With zeal of Youth! 


We are thy Sword and Shield! 
To thee our all we yield 
At thy Command. 
But when War’s wounds are healed, 
In workshop and in field, 
Our love is best revealed, 
Dear Native Land! 
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Robert W. Chambers possesses, more 
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The Boston Hera/d writes that ‘Mr. 
Chambers is a superb master of his 
art as a story-teller of romantic fic- 
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this romance “a wide-awake book, 
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“The Problem of the Problem 
Play” 


By Jerome K. Jerome 


HE is a good woman, the heroine of 
the problem play, but accidents will 
happen, and other people were to 
blame. 

Perhaps that is really the problem: 
who was responsible for the heroine’s past? 
Was it her father? She does not say so— 
not in so many words. That is not her 
way. It is not for her, the silently suffer- 
ing victim of complicated antecedent inci 
dents, to purchase justice for herself by 
pointing the finger of accusation against 
him who, whatever his faults may be, was 
once, at all events, her father. That one 
fact in his favor she can never forget. In- 
deed, she would not if she could. That one 
asset, for whatever it may be worth by the 
time the day of judgment arrives, he shall 
retain. -It shall not be taken from him. 
* After all, he was my father.” She admits 
it, with the accent on the “ was.” That he 
is so no longer he has only himself to blame. 
His subsequent behavior has apparently 
rendered it necessary for her to sever the 
relationship. “I love you,” she has prob- 
ably said to him, paraphrasing Othello’s 
speech to Cassio; “ it is my duty, and as by 
this time you must be aware, it is my keen, 
if occasionally somewhat involved, sense of 
duty, that is the cause of almost all our 
troubies in this play. You will always re- 
main the object of what I cannot help feel- 
ing is misplaced affection on my part, min- 
gled with contempt. But never more be 
relative of mine.” 

Certain it is but for the father she would 
never have had a past. Failing any one else 
on whom to lay the blame for whatever the 
lady may have done, we can generally fall 
back upon the father. He becomes our 
sheet-anchor, so to speak. There are plays 
in which at first sight it would almost ap- 
pear that there was nobody to blame—no- 
body, that is, except the heroine herself, 
It all seems to happen just because she is 
no better than she ought to be. Clearly, the 
father’s fault, for ever having had a daugh- 
ter no better than she ought to be! As the 
heroine of a certain problem play once put 
it, neatly and succinctly, direct to the old 
man himself: “It is you parents that make 
us children.” She had him there. He had 
not a word to answer for himself, but went 
off centre, leaving his hat behind him. 

Myself, I like the theory of the father. 
There is a safety about it. 

Sometimes, however, the father is merely 
a scientist (which, in stageland, is another 
term for helpless imbecile. In stageland, if 
a gentleman has not got to have much 
brain, and you don’t know what else to 
make of him, you let him be a scientist), 
and then, of course, he is only to blame in 
a minor degree. If he had not been a sci- 
entist, thinking more of his absurd stars or 
beetles than of his intricate daughter, he 
might have done something. The heroine 
does not say precisely what; perhaps have 
taken her up-stairs now and again, while 
she was still young and susceptible of im- 
provement, and have spanked some _ sense 
into her. 

I remember witnessing long ago, in a 
country barn, a highly moral play. It was 
a problem play, now I come to think of it. 
At least, that is, it would have been a prob 
lem play but that the party with the past 
happened in this case to be merely a male 
thing. Stage life presents no problems to 
the man. The hero of the problem play has 
not got to wonder what to do; he has got to 
wonder only what the heroine will do next. 
The hero—he was not exactly the hero, He 
would have been the hero had he not been 
hanged in the last act. But for that 
he was rather a nice young man, full of 
sentiment and not ashamed of it. From th 
scaffold he pleaded for leave to embrace 
his mother just once more before he died. 
It was a pretty idea. The hangman him 
self was touched. The necessary leave was 
granted him. He descended the steps, and 
flung his arms round the sobbing old lady 
and bit off her nose. After that he told her 
why he had bitten off her nose. It ap- 
peared that when he was a boy he had re- 









‘urned home one evening with a rabbit in 
his pocket. Instead of putting him across 
her knee and working into him the eighth 
commandment, she had said nothing, ~ but 
that it seemed to be a fairly useful sort of 
yabbit, and had sent him out into the gar- 
den to pick onions. If she had done her 
duty by him then he would not have been in 
his ‘present most unsatisfactory position, and 
she would still have had her nose. The 
fathers and mothers in the audience ap- 
plauded, but the children, scenting addition 
to precendent, looked glum. Maybe it is 
something of this kind the heroine is hint- 
ing at. “Perhaps the problem has nothing 
to do with the heroine herself, but with the 
heroine’s parents: what is the best way of 
bringing up a daughter who shows the 
slightest. sign of developing a tendency to- 
wards a past? Can it be done by kindness? 
And, if not, how much? 

Occasionally the parents attempt to solve 
the problem, so far as they are concerned, 
by dying young, shortly after the heroine’s 
birth. No doubt they argue to themselves 
this is their only chance of avoiding future 
blame. But they do not get out of it so 
easily. “ Ah, if I had only had a mother— 
or even a father!” cries the heroine. One 
feels how mean it was of them to slip away 
as they did. 

The fact remains, however, that they are 
dead. One despises them for dying, but 
beyond that it is difficult to hold them per- 
sonally responsible for the heroine’s subse- 
quent misdeeds. The argument takes to it- 
self new shape. ITs it Fate that is to blame? 
The lady herself would seem to favor this 
suggestion. It has always been her Fate, 
she explains, to bring suffering and misery 
on those she loves. At. first, according to 
her own account, she rebelled against her 
cruel Fate, possibly instigated thereto by 
the people that she loved. But of late she 
has come to accept this strange destiny of 
hers with touching resignation. It grieves 
her, when she thinks of it, that she is unable 
to imbue those she loves with her own pa- 
tient spirit. They seem to be a fretful lit- 
tle band. 

Considered as a scapegoat, Fate, as com- 
pared with the father, has this advantage: 
it is always about; it cannot slip away and 
die before the real trouble begins; it can- 
not even plead a scientific head; it is there 
all the time. With care one can blame it 
for almost everything. The vexing thing 
about it is that it does not seem to mind 
being blamed. One cannot make Fate feel 
small and mean. It affords no relief to 
cur harrowed feelings to cry out indignantly 
to Fate: “ Look here what you have done. 
Look at this sweet and_ well-proportioned 
lady, compelled to‘travel first class, and ac- 
companied by an amount of luggage that 
must be a perpetual nightmare to her maid, 
from one fashionable European resort to 
another; existing on little more than a 
well- secured income of, apparently, five 
thousand a year, most of which has to go 
in clothes; beloved by only the best people 
in the play; talked about by everybody in- 
ccssantly to the exclusion of everybody else: 
all the neighbors interested in her and in 
nobody else much; all the women envying 
her; all the men tumbling over one another 
after her—looks, in spite ‘of all her worries, 
not a day older than twenty-three; and has 
discovered a dressmaker never yet known to 
have been an hour behind her promise! And 
all your fault, yours, Fate. Will nothing 
move you to shame?” 

_ It brings no satisfaction with it, speak- 
ig out one’s mind to Fate. We want to see 
him before us, the thing of flesh and blood 
‘hat has brought all this upon her. Was it 
‘he early husband, or, rather, the gentleman 
sie thought was a husband? As a mat- 
‘cr of fact he was a husband. Only he 

id not happen to be hers. That naturally 
confused her. “Then who is my husband ?” 

he seems to have said to herself; “I had 
\ husband; I remember it distinctly. Dif- 
fleult to know them apart from one an- 

ther,” says the lady with the past, “the 
way they dress them all alike nowadays. I 
‘uppose it does not really matter. They 
ire much the same as one another when you 
et them home. Doesn’t do to be too fussy.” 

She is a careless woman. She is always 
mislayem that early husband. And she has 
n unfortunate knack of finding him at the 
rong moment. Perhaps that is the prob- 
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lem: What is a lady to do with a husband 
for whom she has no further use? [f/f 
she gives him away he is sure to come back, 
like the clever dog that is sent in a hamper 
to the other end of the kingdom, and three 
days afterwards is found gasping on_ the 
doorstep. If she leaves him in the middle 
of South Africa, with most of the heavy, 
luggage and all the debts, she may reckon 
it a certainty that on her return from the 
honeymoon he will be the first to greet 
her. 

Her surprise at meeting him again is « 
little unreasonable. She seems to be un- 
der the impression that because she has 
forgotten him, he is for all practical pur 
poses dead. ‘ Why, I forgot all about him.” 
she seems to be arguing to herself, “ seven 
years ago at least. According to the laws 
of nature there ought to be nothing left ot 
him but just his bones.’ She is indignant 
at finding he is still alive, and lets him 
know it—tells him he is a beast for turn- 
ing up at his sister’s party, and pleads to 
him for one last favor: that he will go away 
where neither she or anybody else of any 
importance will ever see him or hear of him 
again. That is all she asks of him. If 
he makes a point of it she will—though her 
costume is ill adapted to the exereise— 
go down upon her knees to ask it of 
him. 

He brutally retorts that he doesn’t know 
where to “ get.” The lady travels round a 
good deal, and seems to be in most places. 
She accepts week-end invitations to the 
houses of his nearest relatives. She has 
married his first cousin, and is now get- 
ting up a bazar with the help of his present 
wife. How he is to avoid her he does not 
quite see. Perhaps, by the by, that is 
really the problem: where is the early hus- 
band to disappear to? Even if every tijne 
he saw her coming he were to duck under 
the table somebody would be sure to notice 
it and make remarks. Ought he to take 
himself out one dark night, tie a brick round 
his neck, and throw himself into a pond? 
But men are so selfish. The idea does not 
even occur to him: and the lady herself 
is too generous to do more than just hint 
at it. 

Maybe it is society that is to blame. 
There comes a luminous moment when it 
is suddenly revealed to the heroine of the 
problem play that it is society that is at 
the bottom of this thing. She has felt all 
along there was something the matter. 
Why has she never thought of it before? 
Here all these years has she been going 
about ‘blaming her poor old father; her 
mother for dying too soon; the remarkable 
circumstances attending her girlhood; that 
dear old stupid husband she thought was 
hers; and all the while the really culpable 
party has been existing unsuspected under 
her very nose. She clears away the furni- 
ture a bit, and tells society exactly what 
she thinks of it—she is always good at that. 
telling people what she thinks of them. 
Other people’s failings do not escape her, 
not for long. If society would only step 
out for a moment, and take stock of itself 
with her eyes, something might be done. If 
society, now that the thing has pointed out 
to it, has still any lingering desire to live. 
let it look at her. This, that she is, so- 
ciety has made her! Let society have a 
walk round her, and then go home and re- 
flect. 

It lifts a load from us, fixing the blame 
on society. There were periods in the play 
when we hardly knew what to think. The 
scientific father, the dead mother, the early 
husband: it was difficult to grasp the fact 
that they alone were to blame. One felt 
there was something to be said even for 
them. 

Ugly thoughts would cross our mind 
that perhaps the heroine herself was not 
altogether irreproachable— that _ possibly 
there would have been less problem, if think- 
ing «a little less about her clothes, yearning 
a little less to do nothing all day long and 
be perfectly happy, she had pulled herself 
together. told herself that the world was 
not built exclusively for her, and_ settled 
down to the existence of an ordinary (le- 
cent woman. ; 

Looking at the thing all round, that 1s 
perhaps the best solution of the problem: 
It is society that is to blame. We had bet- 
ter keep to that. 
















Le Petit Musicien 
Conte de Noel 
By Henry Bayer 


ENDANT plusieurs jours, il avait 
neig¢; puis, un froid intense succéda 
i cette avalanche de neige, 4 cette 
abondance de rafales auxquelles on 
nétait pas habitué. 

C’était un hiver bien dur celui-li; oui, 
bien dur surtout pour les pauvres. Tandis 
que, chez les riches, dans les maisons opu- 
lentes, les fétes succédaient aux fétes, comme 
pour faire nique & la nature qui se mon- 
irait, cette fois, si exceptionellement rig- 
oureuse, 

Luigi, jeune musicien italien, qui, chaque 
soir, pour gagner quelques sous, allait, de 
café en café, racler sur un violon trop grand 
pour lui, n’avait su, depuis quelques jours, 
i cause de ce temps maudit, sortir de son 
logis; celui-ci, une mis¢rable mansarde, 
était aussi l’abri de sa vieille grand’mére 
chez laquelle il vivait depuis que ses par- 
ents, quil n’avait jamais connus, étaient 
morts. 

Cependant, malgré la température détesta- 
ble qu’on subissait ce soir 1a, Luigi avait 
décidé de sortir; sa grand’mére. et lui-méme 
avaient besoin de réconfortant et, sa tournée, 
son violon, son talent naissant, mettraient 
quelque monnaie dans ses petites mains 
fluettes, quelque nourriture sur leur table 
boiteuse et quelque bonheur dans deux 
ceurs unis par les liens du sang, étroitement 
li¢és par la douce et cailine affection de la 
jeunesse et par la sincére affection de la 
vieillesse. 

Mais, ce soir 1a, les cafés étaient & peu 
pres vides et la recette fut maigre. 

La bise cessait de souffler, pour faire place, 
i nouveau, aux tourbillons de neige. 

Luigi songea 4 retourner chez lui: il placa 
son violon dans une mince petite couverture 
(étoffe — travail de couture de sa grand’ 
mére—ferma son: manteau avec ce quwil y 
restait encore de boutons; enfonga, bien fort, 
son chapeau mou, troué en maints endroits: 
releva un ¢troit collet qui fut, autrefois, du 
velours et quitta son dernier café en disant; 
“ Merci, m’sieu, & demain, .. .” 

Il neigeait toujours! Dans la rue, on 
avaneait avec peine et l’on n’entendait que le 
hallotement des grelots attachés & l’arnache- 
inent des chevaux; le claquement de fouets 
des cochers impatients, énervés, et, de ci de 
li, de petits cris stridents poussés par des 
gens qui glissaient, qui tombaient. 

Luigi, lentement, marchait de son mieux. 
Soudain, il entendit du bruit venant d’une 
des maisons se trouvant sur son passage; 
il s’approcha et, de plus en plus, percut 
les sons d’un concert merveilleux. 

Luigi s’arréta; il adorait Ja musique; 
n'était-elle pas son seul plaisir, son soutien, 
son espoir, son avenir. ... 

Comme c’est beau, disait-il! Les sons 
harmonieux des instruments 4 cordes; les 
charmants accents des instruments en bois 
ct la douce et tendre mélodie des harpes, 
cmplissaient son ime d’une sainte ivresse. 

Trés fatigué, par le long trajet qu’il venait 
d’accomplir, il s’assit sur une des marches 
du grand esealier de pierre conduisant 4 la 
demeure princiére devant laquelle il s’était 
arrété, 

Oubliant sa grand’mére, Je petit musicien, 
fort longtemps, resta 14, 4 écouter cette 
audition magnifique, vrai régal artistique, 
qui s’offrait 4 lui d’une maniére si gratuite. 

Il ne neigeait plus! Il était tard, trés 
tard déja, et le concert semblait terminé. 

Une ronde vint A passer: sur l’escalier 
monumental de Vhabitation seigneuriale, elle 
apercut une petite forme humaine, revétue 
d'un blane manteau. .. . 

Doucement, avec respect, elle s’en ap- 
procha, comme d’une chose sacrée; et, d’une 
acon toute paternelle, interpella. Mais, il 
ny eut point de réponse! 

_Alors la ronde, avec angoisse, sans bruit, 
Sapprocha davantage et, tout doucement, 
‘vee précaution, secoua le fréle petit corps. 
Hélas, il était rigide! 

_ Les privations, la fatigue, le froid et ’émo- 
uon, peut-¢tre, du petit Luigi, avaient 
enlevé la vie... et l’me du pauvre enfant 
sétait envolée ... bien loin... bien haut 
- entendre les cantiques des Anges au 

‘oyvaume des Cieux. ... 
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Experiences 


By Lucy 


WONDER if any one can explain the 

curious fascination, the romantic in- 

terest, that attaches to any house 

with a reputation for being haunted? 

I very well remember the first house 
of the kind I ever saw. It was in a town 
in New Jersey, and the house was one of 
a row of perfectly commonplace frame dwell- 
ings—white wood with green blinds—but for 
some reason the tenants had suddenly left 
it; perhaps they didn’t pay their rent, or it 
may have been uncomfortable; it certainly 
was ugly, but, at all events, every one 
whispered in the neighborhood that it was 
haunted. We were young children at the 
time, and in those days a favorite occupa- 
tion of childhood was playing on the side- 
walk, a thing one rarely sees permitted 
now, possibly because indoor amusements 
have become more varied and_ luxurious. 
Among our little band were some bold souls, 
willing to go from time to time to the 
haunted house and report what they saw to 
the timorous remainder. On one of these 
occasions [I was compensated for a very 
great deal of shaking of the knees by see- 
ing a shutter move back and forth slowly. 
That it really moved I have no doubt, but 
it was so forlorn a house I wonder any- 
thing about it kept in place. The whole 
neighborhood gradually came _ to believe 
that the house was occupied in ghostly 
fashion, and though I do not remember a 
single instance where anything was really 
seen or heard, grave, elderly, and otherwise 
matter-of-fact people calmly denounced it as 
a haunted house. For myself it illumined 
that period of my youth in so ghostly a 
fashion that for a long time I felt as if I 
had almost seen a ghost. 
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with Ghosts 


C. Lillie 


But queer enough stories are told o 
haunted houses. In England I know of on 
house not far from London which has » 
most picturesque traditional ghost. Th 
house is a delightful one, with quaint co 
ners, little surprises in the way of step 
up and down here and there, and a drawing 
room overlooking a blooming garden. But 
once this house was occupied by one of 
those who had to do with the death ot 
Charles I., and the legend of the house is 
that on the anniversary of his murder the 
unhappy monarch walks into the drawing 
room, headless. It is such an uncomforta 
ble kind of a story that I was glad to go 
to the house on a bright October day and 
to leave it full of cheerful associations 
walking to the station down a lane full of 
soft autumnal charm. 

Another house | visited in England and 
which was haunted also in the period of 
Charles I. was a great big rambling place 
where Cromwell used to hold his councils, 
and where the suite of haunted rooms were 
very kindly reserved for guests. They were 
a set of rather small rooms, well hung and 
tapestried; quite the proper place to be- 
hold a ghost in, and the annals of the pres- 
ent generation record many very queer 
stories of what guests, who guilelessly went 
to their beds therein, heard, saw, and felt. 
On one occasion a gentleman beheld sudden- 
ly Cromwell’s figure in armor at his bed- 
side. Another visitor was roused by thun- 
dering knocks on his door, which, when he 
opened it, revealed nothing but the long 
old hallway. dimly lighted. Returning to 
his bed he tried to sleep, but the knocks 
again roused him, with the same result, 
and as this continued for an hour or more 

















“ Greetings!” 





















he roused the household, who could only say 
the rooms were haunted. The housekeeper 
assured me she had heard groans and stifled 
cries Many a time, and a lady who served 
as companion to our hostess told me she 
had listened to the same sounds. 

One of the most curious stories I 
ever heard of a haunted house was related by 
a Jjady to a friend of mine as her own 
actual experience. She said that she and 
her husband were on business in a South- 
ern town, and tthe weather growing warm, 
and as their business compelled them to 
stay some months longer, they resolved to 
take a home in the suburbs. In driving 
out one day they noticed a fine old brick 
house standing in a garden of its own, and 
advertised conspicuously to let, at low 
rates. 

An old woman was in charge of it, and 
Mr. E—— found out the particulars from 
her. It was to let, at an absurdly low rate; 
was in excellent repair, well furnished, and 
they could have immediate possession of it. 
On going over it Mr. and Mrs. E were 
delighted by its quaintness, fine rooms, and 
air of comfort and refinement. The furni- 
ture was old, but not worn out; there were 
some good paintings and fine oak carvings. 
Altogether, it seemed a rare chance. The old 
woman explained that the owner was abroad, 
but that her husband had authority to let 
it. It was not in an agent’s hands. The 
E——s speedily made their bargain, and 
arranged to keep the elderiy couple as serv- 
ants, in addition to the two maids they 
engaged from the town. They wrote out 
from town they would take possession of 
the house on a certain Saturday evening, 
bringing a gentleman friend with them. It 
was after dark as they drove toward the 
house, and on nearing it Mrs. E-—— called 
her husband’s attention to what seemed to 
be 2 very curious piece of extravagance on 
the part of the old servants. In every win- 
dow of the house a candle was lighted, send- 
ing forth little gleams of light on the old 
garden. As soon as they were admitted 
Mrs. E—— said to the old woman that there 
Was no necessity for such an illumination, 
etc. The woman looked troubled, and at 
first said nothing. Then she exclaimed, 
briefly, “ There are no lights, ma’am, but 
this in the hall!” a fact which Mrs. E 
soon verified. 

A day or two later one of the new serv- 
ants came to Mrs. E and asked her if 
the old couple were crazy, for such an ex- 
traordinary thing had occurred. She had 
gone to the linen-closet for some _ towels, 
and there found everything in dire con- 
fusion—sheets, pillowcases, towels, twisted 
this way and that, rumpled and flung about. 
On being questioned the old woman denied 
any knowledge of it, but with a sullen air 
that was very puzzling. 

Later, Mrs. E brought from the town 
some recent purchases. They were put into 
a certain unoccupied room, the door of 
which was locked, and the key kept by her- 
self. Going into the room to show some of 
the things to a friend she discovered every- 
thing in the condition in which the house- 
maid had discovered the linen-closet—seat- 
tered here and there, flung about, parcels 
opened, and the cords twisted fantastically 
around the chairs. 

Still further developments of the kind 
caused the new servants to leave, and a 
occurrence thoroughly frightened 
Mrs. E : 

\ friend from the town came to dine and 
piss the night. She was given the room in 
Which the linen-closet stood. Nothing was 
heard from him during the night, but in 
the morning he related the following expe- 
rienees: 

ile said that he sat up to read for a time, 
and went to bed, wide awake, about one 
lock. He had extinguished his candle, 
ht the room was full of moonlight, and he 
\\is lymg thinking how very singularly and 
luely it effected objects when he heard a 
cutle sound near him. Turning on _ his 
low, he saw distinctly standing beside his 
' da little child. The child looked at him 
‘it of vacant eyes, in a deadly pale face, 
vad then turning, walked slowly to the cen- 
'vc of the room, where it vanished. The gen- 
‘man sprang up, searched the room in 

in, and made no attempt afterwards to 
sleep, 


rhis story so affected Mrs. E—— that 
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“FEELS GOOD ON THE FACE” 


WHAT BETTER CHRISTMAS GIFT THAN A 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK? 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & DEALERS 
IN TOILET ARTICLES. 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 25°IF YOUR DEALER 
DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 
ASAMPLE OF WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK MAILED 

ON RECEIPT OF 4%1N STAMPS. 


IT WILL AFFORD MONTHS OF COMFORT AND PLEASURE 
AND BE A DAILY REMINDER OF THE GIVER. 





FOR YOUR POCKET 





Something like a million delighted men and boys are carrying in their 
pockets our souvenir combination keyring, screw driver, letter opener and paper cutter, which, like Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, they find indispensable. Have y ver cos 
of mailing. Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. 34, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


‘ou had one ? It is free for a two-cent stamp to cover cost 
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No. 985 sw. Polished 
Linen Hose, extra se- 
lected Genuine Horse 
Hide, Sterling Silver 
Trimmings, $5.00. 

No. 755 sw. with 
Fancy Silver Plated 
Triminings, 68.50. 

Other stylestrops at 50c, 
75c, $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 

Sent postpaid if 
your dealer cannot 
supply. 

Torrey’s Oil-Edge 
Dressing will keep 
any strop soft and 
pliable; price 15e at 
dealers’ or mailed on 
receipt of price. 

Catalogue of Tor- 
rey Strops, contain- 
ing valuable informa- 
tion for those who 
shave, sent free. 

d. R. TORREY & CO, 

P.O. Box 4f, 
Worcester, Mass. 



































“THE ONLY WAY’ 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
AND 
PEORIA 


Handsomest, most 
luxurious trains in the 
world; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 
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Copyright, 1904, by the 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co. 


Sequel to the famous - cART 
“Fete Art Calendars.” ~CALENDAR> 
Five SHEETS, Eacu 10X15 IvouEs 

SEND 25 CTS. 


with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 

ment, to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 

Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Bux 618 CHICAGO, ILL. 

and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Fc ur graceful 
oses in colors, unmarred by advertisements and ready for 
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Decorations on every page 
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A charming little love story 
in which a young architect 
and the mistress of a rose 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
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This is a Genuine Gold- Filled Watch, 
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they determined to give up the house, but 
before leaving it she insisted upon the old 
woman’s telling them anything she knew of 
its history. All the old woman would or 
could say was that she knew it was 
haunted and that no one ever stayed any 
time in it, but she had refrained from ad- 
mitting this, hoping to secure for her master 
a tenant. What the house had been she 
could tell nothing; nor did the E Ss ever 
learn more than that. About five years pre- 
viously it had begun to develop these un- 
pleasant occurrences. Since which time no 
tenant had been found hard-minded enough 
to endure life in it. 

Some haunted houses are noted for pecul- 
iar sounds, and these are very apt to be 
the most interesting, from their being only 
suggestive—a sound, a footfall, a sigh, a 
moan may be invested with the most ro- 
mantic of possessors, and the doubtful 
eharm is always thrilling. I knew a fine 
old house which was haunted, so people 
said, by some one who trod the old stair- 
cases lightly every evening about nine 
o'clock in slippers, and I don’t know why 
exactly, but it generally grew to be accepted 
as a fact that the slippers were satin; and 
one young lady of the house told me she 
knew they were green satin. No one ever 
saw anything in the old house, but this pat- 
tering of the presumably green satin slippers 
was heard by dozens of guests, and really 
never annoyed the family in the least. The 
sound went on up two flights of stairs, and 
then always ceased near a room, which 
formerly had been a_ bedroom of some 
splendor, and which was now called the 
haunted room, because of the slippers 
pausing at its doorway. I cannot tell half 
the stories this gentle noise suggested. As 
the history of the house furnished no evi- 
dences of crime or desperate sorrow a 
hypothesis was doubtful. One evening a 
party of guests were invited to sketch his 
or her idea of the feet and form of the oc- 
cupant of the slippers, and it was curious 
to observe how the various temperaments 
and imaginations of a mixed company will 
be affected by precisely the same thing. <A 
very sweet girl drew the figure of a shuf- 
fling old woman, who evidently was pausing 
at the doorway of the haunted room with 
some evil intent; another depicted a Medea 
going in to slay her child, but most of the 
pictures were of fair sad-eyed ladies of a 
bygone day, lingering on the old staircase, 
above which the clock pointed to nine— 
rather an unusual hour, by the way, for a 
ghost, unless he or she had a round of visits 
to pay in the neighborhood, ending with 
some genuine display at the conventional 
midnight. 

An aunt of mine once went to visit a very 











lonely, though fine, country house in north- 
ern New York, and being told there was a 
room unquestionably haunted, and in which 
no one ever passed a tranquil night, she re- 
quested to sleep there, armed with stout 
nerves and at the same time a pronounced 
liking for the supernatural. She was de- 
termined not to be deceived in any way, hut 
to test whatever she heard or saw to thie 
very best of her ability; but there is just 
where a ghost has the better of you; when 
the game begins to get too much for him, lie 
has only to vanish or stop making sounds, 
thereby rendering himself far more terri- 
fying. 

My aunt’s first precaution was to exam- 
ine the room closely. It was large and 
comfortably furnished in old mahogany, and 
hung warmly in dark reps. The bed was 
the usual four-poster of forty-five years 
ago; there was a big open fireplace, where 
logs were burning on the most shining of 
andirons, and nothing in anywhere sug- 
gestive of: hidden corners or cupboards 
whence a too real ghost might slip in or 
out. Satisfied with these preliminaries iy 
aunt read for a while, and then placing her 
candle within reach went to bed. 

She had not been there long—certainly 
not asleep—when through the stillness of 
the darkened room passed the most  pecul- 
iar sound—a low, stifled moan — differ- 
ent from any ordinary mortal cry. The 
moaning continued at intervals all through 
the night, which, needless to say, my aunt 
passed in wakefulness, and she appeared at 
the breakfast-table with a telltale face, al- 
though her story was no new one to the 
family. Every possible way of accounting 
for the lonely cries of the haunted room 
had been tried in vain, and soon after my 
aunt’s visit it was locked up, no one 
caring to use it, and visitors not being 
all of as adventurous a disposition as my 
aunt. 

Meeting the son of her host some years 
later my aunt was much interested to hear 
of an occurrence which had taken place a 
year or two following her visit. Young 
Mr. R had always determined, if pos- 
sible, to find out the reason for those 
strangely disturbing cries. Everything baf- 
fled his investigation until one spring; that 
particular side of the house needing to be 
repaired he had the entire flooring taken 
up of the haunted room, and, much to his 
satisfaction, made the following discovery: 
Directly under the place where the bed stood 
some part of the masonry and flooring had 
given way in a peculiar fashion, so that 
the movement of any occupant of the bed, 
which was a cumbrous affair, produced 
these strange sounds, resembling the wail 
of a human voice. They tested it thorough- 
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ly, repaired the mouldering floor, and from 
that time they were no longer troubled — 
their one ghost was laid! Stern justice 
always compelled my aunt to admit to the 
sequel of the only night when she had 
“supped on horrors,” but I am certain it 
was a great sacrifice to her feelings. 

I wonder how many of my readers have 
ever visited those old Medicean castles near 
Blois in France. Not all the sunshine of 
one of the loveliest February days I ever 
knew could dispel the gloom of ‘ Chenon- 
ceaux,” where lived Catherine de’ Medici and 
her famous astronomer, and if one wants 
legends and haunted rooms let one only go 
there for a day to find the most perfect 
“properties ” a ghost ever required. Short- 
ly before we were there the house had been 
full of guests—a private theatrical party— 
and so crowded was it the concierge, a 
smiling young woman, told us that the 
haunted suite of rooms had to be given 
up to the service of the guests. Who, I 
wondered with an inward shiver, had been 
found cold-blooded enough to sleep there? 
The rooms consist of Catherine’s bed and 
dressing-rooms with a gallery overlooking 
the chapel, and a secret passage in the wall 
of her bedroom leads to the astronomer’s 
gloomy apartment. The luxury of the room 
was chiefly in its size and loftiness; the 
bed was richly hung and of curious design; 
near it was a washing-stand with the quaint- 
est service on it, while the prie-dieu and 
dressing - table were rich and of the same 
gloomy tones as the hangings of the bed. 

Catherine’s prayer-book was there—vari- 
ous trifles which seemed to bring her be- 
fore us as a woman, of every-day needs 
and occupations, not as the gloomy cruel 
creature of history—and here she is said 
at times to stalk abroad. How terrible must 
be those wanderings! in and out the stone- 
flagged corridor, into the chapel gallery, 
sometimes out down the long-echoing cor- 
ridors that lead to the sumptuous rooms 
below. If any place were ever fitted for a 
ghost, assuredly it is that gloomy suite of 
rooms with their horribly suggestive air of 
recent occupation. Fancy being requested 
after a ball to sleep there, and then con- 
jure up what particular form the appear- 
ances might take across the great silent 
room while you laid in the horrible bed! 
The suggestiveness of the place so fascinated 
one of our party that riding back to Blois 
under a summerlike sky of stars and dense 
blue he insisted on relating the story of a 
luckless guest put into the room on St. 
sartholomew’s eve. The story is really too 
ghastly to give in detail; but briefly the 
visitor beheld the door of the chapel gal- 
lery open, and Catherine’s figure appear 
standing still and regarding fixedly and 
with dread written all over her face the 
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AGLIDING HAMMOCK SWINGING BETWEEN NEW YORK &/CHICACO 





















R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
The jolly editor of Jupce, in his New Year’s number, 
SATS: 


“The TwentT1:TH CENTURY LIMITED train is so much of a 
flyer that traveling on it has been justly called flying. Time flies 
and money flies; and the man who allows his time to fly on the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED makes enough by the operation to 
have money not only to fly but to burn. The TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LimITED is an air-ship on tracks, In fact, it is all wings, and, as 
time is money, the traveler plying between New York and Chicago 
can save so much time by taking this train that he can feel his bank 
account increase with each and every revolution of each and every 
wheel, Any man of ordinary discrimination would prefer the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY LiMITED to the empyrean sausage known 
as an air-ship, for the reason that, like the Empire State Express, 
it is faster, much more luxurious in appointment, and is simply a 
gliding hammock swinging between New York and Chicago.” 
















































Copyright, 1903, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 















The Jumping Frog 
By MARK TWAIN 


This story first brought Mark Twain into prominence as a humorist. 
It had instant recognition as a notable piece of humorous fiction, 
and has remained a general favorite amid all the author’s later work. 
The story of the “Jumping Frog” is now published as a book, with 
translation from the French and new addition by the author written 
in November of 1903. 










Humorously Mastrated with Twelve Fall-page Drawings by Strothman 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
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For pamphlet of the train, and Cal 
A. 'T. 


thing; 


Vf 


The courtesy of employes on The 


California 
Limited 


is proverbial. Politeness is a simple 
but it measures the difference 
between a thoroughly enjoyable three 
days trip and one which falls far short 
of satisfaction. 

Ladies and children especially are assured 
every attention. Daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and ‘Frisco. 


ifornia trip book, address Gen. Pass. Office. 
&S. F. Ry.. Chicago 
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Santa Fe All the Way. 











It will surprise you 
how delicious a 
dash or two of Me- 
ILHENNY’S = Ta- 
basco Sauce will 
make your salads, 
soups, roasts, etc. 
Try it once and you 
will realize why it 
has been in use nearly 


half a century in the 
leading hotels and 
restaurants and by 
the best families 7 
throughout the land. # 


Besides giving a * 
spicy, piquant flavor, 
it creates a keen appetite 
and insures good diges- 
tion. Ask your dealer for 
Xo The Original 
Mcllhenny S, Tabasco Sauce. 
Free booklet of new recipes on request. 


McILIIENNY’s TABASCO, 
New Iberia, La. 





Books by Sarah Greene 
Flood Tide 


A strong, dramatic story of primitive life in a hamlet 


coast town in Maine. 


A study of human nature in 


primitive surroundings, full of the pathos and humor 


of life’s little comedies. 


Post 8vo, $1.50. 


Vesty of the Basins 


The character of Vesty, the poor fisherman’s daughter 
) ] g ’ 


is one of great sweetness and strength, 


Her develop- 


ment from a humble fisherman's wife to the wife of a 
gentleman in Boston is naturally and interestingly told. 
The charm of this story is perennial. /0s¢ 8vo, $1.25. 
New illustrated edition, with photographs 
by Clifton Fohnson, $2.00. 


Winslow Plain 


Patience Haskell—the sweetest, most womanly of Mrs. | 


Greene’s heroines—lives in the midst of a straitened, 


creed-ridden circle of people. 


in this quaint New England village half a century | 
ago is rich in humor and comedy. 
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A PIANO in the home stands 
for culture. It must realize 
the art principle in tone and style 
—a thing of harmony in sound 
and sight. And it must be re- 
sponsive and tuneful for a lifetime. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


typify piano perfection because for half a cen- 
tury they have profited by the best thought of 
artist and artisan, In tone and touch, in de- 
sign and finish, in material and craftsmanship, 
these superb instruments represent the highest 
development in the art of piano making. 

A souvenir booklet tells how and why. 

It is illustrated by embossed plates show- 

ing seven styles. Write for it to-day. 

Address Dept. A. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 
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“THE BENEDICT” 


Celebrated Collar Button 
WONDERFULLY IMPROVED. 
END VIEW NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903. 
In gold, silver and heavy rolled gold plate. None 
genuine unless stamped Benedict and 
date of patent. A set of four makes 
an acceptable present. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers 


Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. S Ww 
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Slowly it opened. the 


astrologer’s doorway. 
uncanny man advancing towards her ind 


motioning her to stand still. Then aro-o 
succession of terrible scenes in which ihe 
unfortunate queen was forced to see en- 
acted some of the tragedies she had (e- 
vised, making perpetual and ineffectua! at- 
tempts to wipe the blood stains from jer 
dress and hands. Naturally the eyest 
watched, frozen with horror, devoutly thank- 
ful when day dawned and the hidesus 
visions fled. 

This is ghastly enough almost to make 
one repent of the fair day’s journey in that 
present country of the Loire, and I think 
! must hurry on to the very well-authon- 
ticated story of a house in England, which 
was told me by the persons most «on- 
cerned in it. 

Mrs. Y , a very cultivated lady, liad 
been residing some time on the Continent, 
and wishing to spend a year or two in her 
native town, wrote home to her daueliter, 
desiring her to procure a suitable house. 
Mrs. B——,, the daughter, searched in vain; 
as in the case in many old-fashioned [ne- 
lish villages good houses are hard to pro- 
cure for rent, as people do not think of 
travelling about as they do in America, 
and once in a comfortable home they are 
likely to cling to it. “There is nothing 
to let but the haunted house,” Mrs. B-—— 
wrote, and promptly came her mother’s 
reply to take the haunted house. Now this 
dwelling stood on an old street of the very 
old town, and in its day had been very 
fine, but the reputation it bore had almost 
ruined it. At the back was a fine garden 
running down to the river, and this, in days 
long gone by, had been used by smugglers, 
who, taking advantage of the character of 
the house, used to bring their stores up the 
garden and hide them in the cellars of the 
vacant house. Naturally Mrs. B shrank 
from obeying her mother’s request, but the 
old lady was determined, and on_ being 
opened to the light of day the rooms were 
found comfortable and handsome, the fire- 
places charmingly quaint, and some good 
ornamentation in the way of ceilings and 
oak carvings. To people of the B——’s re- 
fined tastes the house recommended _ itself 
highly, and by the time it had been re- 
paired and cleaned and furnished it pre- 
sented a very comfortable, if not overcheer- 
ful, appearance. A noticeable feature was 
the fine staircase in the main hall, but with 
this, unfortunately, was associated the ghost 
of the dwelling. Mrs. Y—— came home, 
took up her abode in the haunted house, and 
all went well until the servants began to 
complain of the old state of things, and Mrs. 
B——, my informant, told me she well 
remembered as a child cowering with fear 
in her grandmother’s room at night listen- 
ing to the ghostly noises. This is what 
would happen: up and down, up and down 
the old staircase some one seemed to be 
dragging chains or heavy bodies. The 
thumps were awful to hear in the dead 
of night, but let any one go out on to the 
stairease and they would cease, dying away 
with a grumbling sound. Time after time 
people came to sleep and test it, but all 
in vain. 

Now Mrs. Y- was an energetic as well 
as a strong-minded woman. Here, she argued, 
was a fine piece of property rendered almost 
valueless for a century by its being sup- 
posed to be haunted—and she could not 
deny the existence of something very eXx- 
traordinary in the house—but she resolved 
not to be induced to leave it until she had 
investigated it thoroughly. At first a silent 
watch was set over the staircase; the usual 
result. Late at night, or perhaps towards 
morning, the tramp, tramp began, recurring 
at intervals, ending as usual. Then Mrs. 
Y. decided, if possible, to solve the ivs- 
tery of a century, and accordingly she had 
workmen in who tore down the old sir 
case and the wall. With what result? The 
wall was thick, and partially hollow, «nd 
in it were discovered all manner of queer 
things—bones, bits of iron, ete., and with 
every evidence that they were the partich 
pators in nightly gambols of the rat= 0 
the house and river-bank, for this wall led 
away down past the larder and to the very 
garden’s edge. At first the solution secms 
as improbable as the story, but were } an 














architect I could better describe the e vet 
position of things; 


] 


the fact remains, !:W- 








ever, unquestioned, and the wall being filled 
in, the staircase was restored, and no more 
: was ever heard of the ghost, though to 
. this day it is oo of as a haunted house, 
the neighbors, I suppose, not liking to lose 
so valuable a local tradition. 


“ His Prayer 





ike Mrs. GertrupE ATHERTON, the authoress, 

rs tells of the tribulations of a friend in New 
York, who is the mother of a particularly 

a mischievous boy of some seven years. 

ich cs One evening recently,” says Mrs. Ather- 

™ ion, “ when the mother was getting the boy 


ready for bed after what she “ter med ‘ aday | 
of unmitigated outrageousness’ on the part | 
of her hopeful, she said to him: | 

“*Now when you say your prayers to- | 
night, Richard, remember to ask God to 
make you a better boy. You have cer tainly 
been bad to-day.’ ” 
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sa Accordingly, the youngster began his peti- | ae | r Special Dry 
of tions to the Almighty in the usual form. D.BY-ALL LEADING GROCERS | “6% Wie GComport 
ve Before closing with the customary “ Amen, : { ‘al 
ca, aes. " “ “—~ s D WiXE MERCHANTS. = me 
Ra 8 : : oe t m— 
nid “And please, God, make me a _ better » # a - 
62 boy.” a ——————eeeeeeee 
ania Then he paused a moment, and, to the 
Fae utter consternation of the long - suffering 
erv mother, he concluded his prayer with un- 
ary abated gravity: 
ont “ Nevertheless, not my will, oh, Lord, but 
Aen Thine be done.” 
ou (a card game) 
prs, 
of 
the vi] Lhe Artistic and 
. \ 
the At the Bar Social Hit of 
the AtpertT P. Massey, attorney, tells of a a Decade 
ing stuttering man named Sisson who was ar 2 
: : s 2 vi 
ere raigned before a police magistrate. ney ae ae Original 
re- “What is your name?” asked the magis- — . the World's 
vod ‘ : F = Greatest Cartoonist— 
trate. McCutcheon 
ind “ §-s-s-s-sis-s-s-ss,” began the prisoner, and i 
re- then stopped. Trul an 
elf “What's that?” demanded the magistrate. | | yaVolec o 
7 “ S-s-s-sis-s-sis-s-s-s,” hissed the stutterer. | of Excitement 
Le “His name’s Sisson,” interrupted the po- | 
sal liceman who had made the arrest. “He | and Laughter 
rae stutters.” 
i : P : ‘ a As a fun- 
er P Pe . orien “gees magistrate. AMMCuKnem parties every pack flee ago 
as ci [don't oo, Bera “Honor,” said the Nerd eaegyien eregnigobrionayeitl minute, ee 
wl yiliaban: cater ox te ee 50c AT ALL DEALERS OR 50c POSTAGE PREPAID. 
0 
oe HOME GAME Co., Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
ell 
4 Also Makers of the Great Game B U N C 0 50c at All Dealers or Prepatd 
en: Ne = > ee a ~ x > = 
- A Villain 
be A NUMBER of professional men gathered 
he at the Art Club in Philadelphia a few days 
ad ago were exchanging reminiscences of Edwin 
the Forrest, the great tragedian. One of them 
ay told the story of Forrest’s experience in the 
" West, which was not only of interest in it- 
al self, but also a tribute to the art of the 
actor. 
i The play was “ Virginius,” and Forrest 
i was at his best. In the scene where he slays 
08 his daughter, the audience was almost 
aA stricken with awe, and not a sound was 
os heard until the scene was concluded, after 
nd which the artist was greeted with overpow- . . 
oe ering applause. In the following act Vir- a | : , — . 
a vinius comes on the stage looking worn and / i ~~ ‘ hs, os z 
a distracted. The reaction has set in, he A _ ‘ sees . ‘ ; es 
i is frenzied over the loss of his daughter, and q ‘ 
ja he walks up and down, crying out, “ Vir- ne ouvenir CaSpoons e 
ng zinia, Virginia, where is my child.” 
rs. An old miner, who occupied a front row ZS One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size Teaspoons, made 
ys- in the orchestra, and who had been terribly especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl con- 
ad wrought up by the murder scene, could stand tains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best 
ade this no longer, and, arising in his place, material, finely finished, ornamentation is rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for 
m1 shouted out in loud tones, freighted with in- g every day use, if desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
ne 
: tense indignation: H A set of these spoons makes an eppropriate and a very 
ve ow hy, you old villain, you killed: her an For Christmas pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
ith ® q HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points $1.75). 
ais ‘he market: <u on the last act. You know - Remit by express or postoffice money cole direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. 
of a re BEL 1. ou are a hypocrite, as well { For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York and Boston use the Lake 
ad 8 a villain.” \/ Shore. It affords the most complete service. Route of the fast “2oth Century Limited.” For “Book of 
ae The laughter and applause that greeted ) Trains” and information about travel over this road write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
ms this unexpected turn in the performance he 
a made it. necessary to ring down the curtain. eS pet Ce. > — Cae > iy 
ict : 
‘ 0S Angeles—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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To California 


Golden State Limited 


Daily CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY 
To LOS ANGELES, SANTA BARBARA and SAN FRANCISCO 


Begins December 25 


Third season of the most luxuriously equipped train in the world. 
Everything to make you comfortable. Buffet, Dining, Observation and 
Pullman cars fresh from the builder. 

Runs via El] Paso and Southern Pacific through New Mexico. 
Most southerly course of any transcontinental route—line of easiest 
grades and lowest altitudes. Every mile is a mile away from winter. 

Quick schedule. Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m.,°St. Louis 9.30 p. m., 
Kansas City 10.40 a. m., arrives Los Angeles 2.45 p. m. third day after. 


Sunny California is not far away. On Golden State Limited the dis- 
tance is measured by hours, not miles. You can play golf, climb mountains, 
ride, or enjoy sea-bathing there all winter long. Hotels are excellent, living 


Rock Island expenses are not high, the railroad rate is low and the trip is easy and restful. 


Go for health, for rest, for change of scene and new experiences, and the 


SYVAN(HIT grand good time you are sure to have. 
Reserve berths now. Information and beautifully illustrated booklet 


on request. 





JNO. SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago 
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Three of a Kind 


The Southwest Limited between Chicago and Kansas 
City—The Pioneer Limited between Chic»go, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis— The Overland Limited between Chicago, 
Omaha and San Francisco—via the 


hicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 
Railway 


On your next trip, why not go west by one of these famous 
trains and return by another? Choice of routes is permitted. 

As this railway owns and operates its own sleeping, dining, 
library and other cars, it offers to travelers on these trains an 
excellence in service and equipment oft obtainable elsewhere. 

Information regarding rates, routes and train service fur- 
nished upon request. 


F. A. MILLER, W.S. HOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
CHICACO. 38! Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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For nearly a century this trade-mark has been famous ¢ 


in Havana and has always represented the | DE VILLAR 
finest quality of cigars ever 


made in Cuba 
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CAPTAINS—3 FOR 50 CENTS 
LIEUTEN ANTS—15 CENTS 


ADJUTANTS—20 CENTS 
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These cigars are the best cigars that are now made in Cuba. 

They have been sold almost exclusively in Spain and England on 
account of their extremely fine quality and straight shape. 

They are now offered to American smokers and have been given 
these new grading names to identify them in size and price. 

No better cigars can be made, as only the choicest tobacco, the ripest, 
most mature and sweetest leaf is used in making them. 

The straight shape is the original and best shape, as it burns better, 
draws more evenly and gives you more tobacco to smoke than the pointed 
shape. “Smoke them slowly, as you would sip old wine.”’ 

The darker colors are the most to be desired, as they smoke sweeter 
and mellower. “A light wrapper does not make a mild cigar!” 


These statements are responsibly made and can be verified—and all 
discriminating smokers of Havana cigars will be gratified to know that 
cigars of this highest quality, finest workmanship and choicest leaf can 
now be obtained from the leading dealers in the United States. 


A. de VILLAR Y VILLAR, CALLE DE LA INDUSTRIA, No. 174 


Habana, Cuba 
HAVANA TOBACCO COMPANY, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 


General Selling Agents for the United States 























